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Rave Santa Giavs come EVERS monte 


A subscription to THE ROTARIAN 

Will send Santa (disguised as the postman) 

Ringing doorbells 12 times, 

Or once a month all through the year ahead! 

It's fun to have your gift remembered so often— 
And THE ROTARIAN is appreciated in all homes— 
Also in schools, libraries, hospitals— 


And, of course, by the boys in camp. 


Or, if your friend (or friends, or relatives) 
Likes to read Spanish, why not send him (or her or them)— 
REVISTA ROTARIA, the Spanish-language edition? 


THE ROTARIAN costs only $1.50 (U. S. and Canada) for 12 


months— 
REVISTA ROTARIA is $1.25 for 12 months. 
Just send the names and addresses. 
We'll send an attractive card announcing the gift— 


And bill you when the subscriptions start. 


(The postal card on page 8 is for your convenience in entering subscriptions) 


The ROTARIAN - 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Billy's’ Ten Bests 


@ Each year, William Lyon 
Phelps—known to millions as 
“Billy” presents his ‘“‘ten 


bests”’ in literature and drama 
for readers of THE ROTARIAN. 
@ Whether you agree with his | 
choices or prefer to differ with 
them, you admit that “Billy” 
states them engagingly. They 
will be ready for you next 
month. 

I For the athletic reader, 
there's a Postlude to Skiing, by 
Weldon Melick, 


awaken many a 


which will 
reminiscent 
gleam in the skier’s eye — and 
pain in the lower reaches of | 


the back. With 


cover. 


this comes a 
skiers | 
@ A two-tongued story about 

Mexico begins a new series: 
“Little 
America.’ The text runs in two 


Lessons on Latin 
columns, one English, the other 
Spanish, so you can “brush up” 
on languages. 
' 

@ Of course, you'll also find a 
host of other features and reg- 
ular departments 


In Your January 
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‘Best in Many a Month’ 

Asserts ANDREW V. Kozak, Rotarian 

Mathematics Professor 

Concord State Teachers College 

Athens, West Virginia 

The October issue of THE ROTARIAN is 
the best edition of a journal which it 
has been my privilege to read in many 
a month. I wish it would be possible 
for every real American citizen to read 
this issue. 


Shortest U.S.-Canada Link 
By Pauw S. CurIstMAN, Rotarian 
Principal, Public Schools 
Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania 
Completion of the new trans-Canada 
highway described in your October is- 
sue [Across Canada by Car, by Stanley 
C. Forbes] will interest many motor- 








minded Rotarians planning to attend 
the Convention at Toronto next June. 
So also may the enclosed photo [see cut] 
of the new bridge of the St. Lawrence 
River six miles below Gananoque, On- 
tario. The signs in the picture tell their 
own story. I regret that the photo isn’t 
so clear as it might be, because it was 
made late in the day. 


Comment on Employers Union 

From Ira C. JONES 

Medford, Oregon 

The debate-of-the-month for October 
[Should U. S. Employers Organize?] is 
a very timely topic. Democracy is 
founded on the principles of individual 
liberty and equal rights and privileges. 
Organized selfishness, if allowed to get 
too strong, always spells destruction 
for any nation, and especially for democ- 
racy. Our boasted prosperity has been 
achieved by individual enterprise, and 
when organized selfishness became too 
strong for public welfare, we did not 
hesitate to stop it by stringent laws 
against monopoly, conspiracy, or col- 
lusion. There is no justifiable reason 
why these laws should not be applied 
to the present-day labor unions. 

If employers organize on the same 
basis as unions, they will then declare 
a closed shop, with no union man al- 
lowed. Then what will happen? They 
have a better right to take that posi- 





tion than the union man has becaus« 
is their property involved, and he } 
equal rights with them to conduct 
business of his own.... 


Clubs: Contact Servicemen 
Asks GrorGE M. Duck, Salt Mfr. 
Acting Secretary, Rotary Club 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

We have just received a letter fro 
one of the officers of our overse: 
battalion, a member of the Winds 
Rotary Club, who is now located 
England, in which he states that | 
has had little chance of visiting Clu! 
and has met only one Rotarian to dati 
He has asked me to mention tha 
through THE Rotarian it might be sus 
gested that Clubs seek out membe! 
among the forces, as Rotarians enjo 
meeting their fellow Rotarians fro 
other countries. It has been the poli 
among Clubs in Canada located in train 
ing centers to endeavor to get in touc! 
with Rotarians and also the sons of 
Rotarians. 

We feel that Rotary can be of great 
service to these men, as they are awa\ 
from home and miss the contact that 
they have had with their fellow Rota 
ians in peacetime. 


High Man on Totem Pole 

Comments by L. S. AKERS 

Director, Rotary International 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Just received the November issue of 
THE RoTaRiAN. The picture on the cove! 
[see cut] is that of somebody I have 
seen, but for my life I cannot figure him 
out. It is possible that I have seen him 
in my sleep. However, the right eye 
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is similar in appearance to one I have 
seen somewhere, sometime. 

Could it possibly be that this is a 
composite picture of the present Board 
of Directors? 


Help Johnny Avoid the Ax 
Says CONRAD VANDERVELDE, Rotarian 
Former Dean, College of Emporia 
Emporia, Kansas 

For an evening of unalloyed pleasure 
which is educational, inspirational, and 
cultural, THe RoTarian is unexcelled 
among the magazines I take. The range 
of interest and the literary excellence 
of the articles make it an “all-family” 
magazine. And the Rotary news con- 
tains suggestions galore for Club pro- 
grams and activities. I wonder how 
much longer the magazine can improve 
in content and in appearance. 

This month I was particularly de- 
lighted with the article Johnny Gets the 
Az, by William Lytton Payne [Novem- 
ber issue]. May I add a comment grow- 
ing out of an experience with college 
men and women for a period of 35 years, 
25 of which involved responsibilities of 
dean. 

The blame for failure of a student is 
not to be assigned to one factor. How- 
ever, one which I have observed fre- 
quently may be described as an “un- 
academic” home atmosphere. It was, I 
believe, William James, the psycholo- 
gist, who said it takes two generations 
to make a gentleman. It may also be 
said it takes two generations to make 
a student. A young man or a young 
woman who comes from a home with 
little or none of the atmosphere of 
academic curiosity, in which solid, care- 
ful, and prolonged reading of substan- 
tial books has no place, where the table 
conversation does not occasionally at 
least require some background of defi- 
nite information, and where the chil- 
dren of high-school age are not provided 
with a room for quiet study of home- 
work during high-school days, will be 
lost in college. College requires work. 
The successful student burns the mid- 
night oil. 

It is true today as it was when the 
poet wrote: 

The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
College requires work. Work is a 

habit. This habit for college success 
must be formed during high school in 
the home environment. 2arents can 
do more to realize their ambition for 
their children by cultivating intellectual 
interests in the home than in any other 
way. To be sure, some instructors fail 
to stimulate the student adequately, 
some colleges have distracting social 
programs, some freshmen have financial 
difficulties to worry them, but where 
there is an ambition for college success 
bred in the home, there is a way. 


A New Citizen's Pledge 
Relayed by E. R. BartLett, Rotarian 
Dean, DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 
The importance of integrating new 
citizens in our national life, a point 
made by Manoah Leide-Tedesco in his 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (2M 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL~- Mount Roya! Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada —- Genera! Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont. Royal Connaught 


Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G CARDY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu, $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 

Parking handy. 500 outside rooms. H. B. Klingensmith, 
Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12:15. 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine, 


CONNECTICUT 

DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN. 320 Clean, Comfortabie 
Rooms. Quality Food. Moderate Prices, F. C. Brown, 
Manager-Owner. RM Wed., 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT. Largest, finest, best 
located Air-conditioned Every room with tub and 
shower bath, Rates from $2.50. Chas, B. Griner, Mgr. 
MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


MIAMI—DALLAS PARK. Rooms, apartments, pent houses. 
Roof sunbathing. 11 stories, overlooking beautiful Bis- 
cayne Bay. Moderate rates. Eu. Michael Whelan, Manager. 


MIAMI BEACH—HOTEL CLARIDGE. Overlooking the ocean 
—Private swimming pool — Ocean bathing — Comfortable 
Dining Room—Moderate rates—Restricted clientele. 








In St. Petersburg, Florida 


Rotarians will find a warm welcome at the 
COLONIAL. A pleasant, home-like hotel. Amer- 
ican and European plan. Modern throughout. 
64 rooms, all with bath. Overlooking 
Waterfront Park and Tampa Bay. 
JOHN C. BOICE, Managing Director 


The COLONIAL 





ST. PETERSBURG—THE HUNTINGTON. Truly a resort ho- 
tel of merit. 125 rooms, J. Lee Barnes, Pres.; Paul B. 
Earnes, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Am, $7-$12. Eu. $4-$8. 


TAMPA—HILLSBORO. See and — ig | Florida From Tam- 
a's Hote! Hillsboro. 300 Spacious Rooms. Single $2-$4; 
uble $4-$7. RM Tuesdays 12:15. John M. Crandall, Mgr. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
dr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 








ILLINOIS 






COMFORT 
CUISINE 


CONVENIENCE DWARD | LAWLESS 


o@ President 




















HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
” « 7 


Luncheon on Tuesday 














LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations tor 1.000 
guests Direction Dinkler Hotels John J. O'Leary, Vice 


Pres. & Mgr Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed... 12:15 


MASSACHUSETTS 

SPRINGFIELDO—HOTEL KIMBALL Caters t Rotarians 
witl friendly hospitality Convenient cat Ex t 
service, $3.85 single; $6.05-$6.60 double. RM I 12 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—KINGS-WAY HOTEL. Kingshighway at W. 
Pine. 300 rooms. Charm and comfort and genuine hos- 
pitality. John K, Bryan, Mgr. Rates $1.50 up. 

NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS. Central on the beach. 
Excellent table, both plans, Card-rooms Health-baths, 


Truly ‘‘a resort within a resort.’ Walter J. Buzby, Inc, 


NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY—BARBIZON-PLAZA. New at Central 
Park (6th_Ave. and 58th St.), Rates: from $3 single, $5 
double. Continental breakfast included. Booklet RP 


NEW YORK CITY——PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 Fast 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention. 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. A modern hotel 


300 rooms. 


designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. W. J. 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


Headquarters: Rotary Club af Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 





CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer 


TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI —- NUECES HOTEL Excellent ¢ sine 
In Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices J. E 
Barrett, Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 

VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND——THE JEFFERSON. An unusual hotel—delight 


ful location—reasonable rates—illustrated booklet Histort« 


Richmond gratis. Wm, C, Royer, General Manager. 





RA AEH | 


ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They use good hotel accommodations.... 
They buy good food... . This directory 
is their guide. . . . It reaches more than 
170,000 business and professional men 
and their families. . . . Is your hotel rep- 
resented? Rates are reasonable. For 
complete details write THE ROTARIAN, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Don’t Neglect 
the SIGNS 












roa dales 


Aye, 


See That They Are 
Securely Hung on Wood, Metal 
or Concrete Poles with — 


NATIONAL 
SIGNBRACKETS 


No holes to drill—no fuss—no 
bother, just fit the bracket around 
post or pole and fasten with 
bolt and nut. 

With these brackets, flanged or 
flat signs can be quickly, se- 
curely, permanently and neatly 
hung on wood, concrete or metal 
pole or post. 

These brackets are strongly made 
and will hold their position. They 
assure maximum visibility for 
your signs. Made in two types 
(as illustrated) of finest material 
and Hot-Dip Galvanized for 
rust prevention. 

Get prices and details today. 





TYPE 170 
i ul 
—— er TYPE 188 
For 5 in. or larger 
poles 








THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


6100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 


Export Distributor—international Standard 
Electric Corp., New York, N. Y 

















[October Ro- 
TARIAN], was brought home for Green- 
castle Rotarians recently by Dr. Hans 


A Toot for Institutes! 


Grueninger. The week after he was in- 
ducted into citizenship, before the mem- 
bers of the Club, he commented that it 
was Rotary’s confidence in him ex- 
pressed by taking him into membership 
that had given him greater confidence 
in himself and had increased the desire 
to become a citizen. After reading the 
Preamble to the Constitution, he 
thought how he himself might put it 
into effect. 

The result 
ment: 

PREAMBLE TO 

I, a citizen of these 
America, do resolve: 

To form a more perfect union: 

I shall try to live as a useful member of 
my community. 

To establish justice: 

I shall refrain from 
others. 

To insure domestic tranquillity: 

I shall obey all laws and support all law- 
enforcing agencies. 

To provide for the common defense: ; 

I shall be ready to serve my country in 
war and in peace. 

To promote the general welfare: 

I shall do my share in helping those who 
are in need. 

And to secure the blessings of liberty to 
myself and our posterity: ; 

I shall endeavor to live democracy by in- 
terpreting life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness not as rights only, but also as 
obligations! 

To live in human dignity, to enjoy liberty 
without license, and to pursue happiness in 
humble awareness of man’s ultimate goal: 
God 


was the following state- 
CITIZENSHIP 
United States of 


doing injustice to 


Roy Hears from Old Friends 
Writes MELCENA BURNS DENNY 
Wife of Rotarian 
La Mesa, California 
On page 52 of the September Rotarian 
you published Paul P. Harris’ picture. 
He stands with Roy Denny, my husband. 
They were President and Vice-President 
of Rotary in 1910. Roy is now a mem- 
ber of the San Diego Club. He was as- 
tonished at the number of wonderful 





letters from old friends in Rotary +} 
came to him because of the pict 
which was published. 

The letters proved again that THe R 
TARIAN is a Closely read, unique mag 
zine. 


Needed: Parliament of World 
Says CLARENCE T. Case, Rotarian 
Attorney at Law 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Now that the most terrific of all trae 

dies is being waged over this earth, it 

time for intelligent people, business a1 
professional, to consider the reconstru 

tion movement which is to follow. N 

longer may we think in terms of ou 

immediate surroundings. Distances an 
lines of communication have 
shortened. Instantaneously, man’s voic: 

may reach the ears of all who inhabit 

the globe. 

For us it is not merely a home, 
State, but, to take the title of TH 
ROTARIAN’S series [see page 10, this is 
sue], “A World to LIVE In.” 

This world is a part of a universal sys 
tem under the orderly operation of th: 
Supreme Mind. Only by _ sufferance 
are human beings permitted to occupy 
this sphere. White, black, and yellow 
they are. To them is left the interpre 
tation of the terms of their tenancy 
What is the divine law on the subject? 
Are special privileges granted to some 
and not to others? Shall the stronge 
compel the weaker to surrender their 
holdings? 

Since the parliamentary principle is 
the outstanding symbol of liberty, the 
all-important requirement of world re- 
organization must be a world parlia- 
ment composed of representatives of all 
nations which shall recodify and reén- 
act international law. In the future, the 
chaos of mere “scraps of paper’ must 
be avoided. [Continued on page 58] 


bee! 





Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the-or- 
dinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro- 
tarian—you will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 




















“Some Little Piggies Didn't Get to Market’—but little did they care, for it meant a few 
more days of squealing for them and a “shot” for Rotarian A. J. Michel, of Wadsworth, Ohio. 
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Merry Christmas! 


There's Got to Be a Santa Claus!.....Channing Pollock ... 7 
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At Christmastide ............ 
Montreal's Christmas Party... 


The Debate-of-the-Month 


Two Plans to Control U. S. Prices.... Leon Henderson and 


Bernard M. Baruch.. 15 
A World to LIVE In 
The Pantry Door to Peace...........Paul V. McNutt...... 8 
The Most Air-Minded Nation 
ions a iwc ened Keene .J. A. D. McCurdy.... 25 
From Shantytown to City Overnight. .Pictorial ............ 30 
Colorado or Bust in '72.............. Edwin Muller ....... 38 
Words to the Wise 
ee ye eeees Gene Gach ........ 12 
Billy Phelps Speaking..... weer William Lyon Phelps 29 
How Graft Hurts You................ George E. Q. Johnson 32 
Tricks for Anyone’s Trade..........Donald A. Laird..... 35 
Rotary Facts and Ideas 
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Other Features and Departments 


Talking It Over (the readers have 
their say), 2; Frontispiece—''Christ- 
mas Pie,” 6; Peeps at Things to 
Come (science ever moves for- 
ward), by D. H. Killeffer, 40; 
Four Poems ("Ratio and Propor- 
tion,” by Delmer Cooper; “Rendez- 
vous,” by Sophie Jean Irving; ‘One 
Who Was Kind,” by Willia Clif- 
ton Rose; “To a Tree in a Back 


Yard,” by Robert Sparks Walker), 
55; “Surgeon,” a poem by Eleanor 
Alletta Chaffee, 57; Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post (this month on ex- 
ploration—proving that hobbies 
are not always sedentary), 60; 
Stripped Gears (favorite story, jok- 
ers’ jests, and puzzlers’ frowns), 
62; Last Page Comment (the Edi- 
tors’ last words—this month), 64. 


THE ROTARIAN Magazine is indexed in The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 


Published monthly by Rotary Inter- 
national. President:Tom J. Davis, Butte, 
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Our Guests Include— 

PauL V. McNutt, whose life has been 
spent in public service since he, as a 
young lawyer, became a member of 
the Rotary Club of Bloomington, In 
diana. Later he was elected an hon 
orary member of this Club, and still 
later, of the Manila, Philippines, Ro- 
tary Club—but we're getting ahead of 
our story. During the World War he 
served as an officer in the United 
States Army, and in 1928 became na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion. While dean 
of the Law School of 
Indiana University, 
he was elected Gov- 
ernor of the State 
(1933), and, on com- 
pleting his term, was 
appointed High Com- 
missioner to The 
Philippines. In 1939 
he became Federal 
Security Administra- 
tor, and is jointly serving as Coérdina- 
tor of Health and Welfare Activities 
Affecting the National Defense. 

EUGENE (“GENE”) GACH wrote his ad- 
vice to letter writers from a full heart 
and deep understanding, since he is 
serving his “hitch” as a private in the 
U.S. Cavalry. His article is presented, 
we are happy to report, with the im- 
primatur of his Intelligence 
Office, so that it conforms with regu- 
lations! 

When the author of a baker’s dozen 
of books on psychology advises a 





McNutt 


post’s 


group of businessmen not to read 
books on _ psychology, he becomes 
unique! But DonaLtp A. LAIRD was 


unique before that, because he is one 
of the few real psychologists who can 
write for laymen and still be both in- 
formative and correct. Besides his 
books, Dr. Laird is the author of nu- 
merous articles, some of which have 
appeared previously in THE ROTARIAN, 
and has acted as technical advisor for 
many large business organizations. 
EpWIN MULLER, who has written for 
THE RotariANn before, is a businessman 
who turned to successful authorship 
a few years ago. 
—THE CHAIRMEN 
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Editor: Leland D. Case 
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Uf lr r T t ii a q {J I P. Let little Jack Horner use his thumb—if he isn't hungrier than that. Little 


Frank Fetzer will stick to the fork some big Rotarians put in his hand. Frankie could have been Billy Brown of 
Yourtown. Those Rotarians could have been you and your fellows. Who they actually were is told on page 42. 
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There’s Got to Be a Santa Claus! 


By Channing Pollock 


Author and Lecturer 


UW... SHE was a very little 
girl, my daughter asked, “What 
would you do if there weren’t any 
trees?” 

“Why,” I answered, lightheart- 
edly, ‘“‘we’d have to invent some. 
We couldn’t get on without trees.” 

There are quite a lot of things 
—food, shelter, clothing — we 
couldn’t get on without, and a 
number of wise men have made 
my suggestion—we'd have to in- 
vent them. What we must have 
even more than these are food for 
the mind, shelter for the spirit, 
that which clothes the nakedness 
of mere animal existence, and 
gives warmth to human contacts. 

We celebrate Christmas as a 
religious festival, but a christ- 
mas was celebrated hundreds of 
years before Christ. The ancient 
people of the Angli, in what is 
now Britain, had in December a 
Modranecht, or ‘mothers’ night.” 
There had to be a day set aside 
for kindness, and generosity, and 
remembering those we love, and 
those less fortunate. 

Before and since Dickens wrote 
his immortal A Christmas Carol, 
there have been a few Scrooges 
who cried of Christmas, “Bah, 
humbug!” I have heard modern 
Scrooges call it a shopkeepers’ 
holiday, and a nuisance, but for 
the overwhelming majority of us, 
as for Scrooge’s nephew, it is “a 
good time; -a_ kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time; the only 
time I know of in the long calen- 
dar of the year when men and 
women open their shut-up hearts 
freely . . . I say God bless it!” 

There is a certain magic in a day 
when even strangers bid us be 
merry; when the mail and tele- 
phone and telegraph and all the 
means of communication com- 
monly devoted to business bring 
cheery wishes for “Merry Christ- 
mas!” Shopkeepers’ holiday? 
Bah! Humbug! It isn’t a neck- 
tie or a dollar bill that we slip into 
the hand of the janitor or the post- 
man; it’s goodwill and thank you 
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for a year of service. It isn't a 
toy train that we put under the 
tree for Junior, or a muffler that 
we wrap in red tissue for Aunt 
Julia, but the knowledge that 
Junior has always wanted a train, 
and Aunt Julia has needed a muf- 
fler, and the loving desire that, 
just this one day, they shall have 
what they want and need, and that 
we shall see the pleasure in their 
eyes, and feel the warmth of their 
joyful kisses. 

Believe it or not, and smile if 
you like, but, at—well, say 60, 
my wife and I still hang up our 
stockings. What a lot of love and 
laughter and tenderness goes into 
the trifling gifts we select for 
those symbols. We trim our lit- 
tle tree with bright stars and tin- 
sel, and for days ahead, in secret, 
we write messages, and wrap 
things in gay paper, and hide them 
from one another until the morn- 
ing of mornings. 

Shopkeepers’ holiday! Was it 
only a shaving kit I could have 
got for myself that went into that 
starry package, or was it my 
daughter’s heart that remembered 
the time, ages ago, when I said, 
“Damn that old razor! Some day 
I’m going to have one that fits in- 
to my hand properly!”? What 
about the crate of oranges that 
comes every Christmas from a col- 
ored elevator boy in Florida? I 
can buy better oranges, but I can’t 
buy what comes with these. 

We dine every day, but there is 
only one Christmas dinner. For 
years that was a family festival, 
with all our dear ones about the 
table. Most of them are gone now, 
and our Christmas guests are 
people who, whatever their 
means, have no home of their own. 
Why? Well, when I was 19, and 
away from my home for the first 
time at Christmas, a very lonely 
lad, the mother of a chap em- 
ployed in the office with me asked 





me to her home. I never saw her 
again; she has been dead nearly 
40 years, but she and that dinner 
live in mY memory. 

Last Christmas my wife and | 
had half a dozen old actors, for- 
gotten now, and we talked of the 
great days in the theater, and 
lived them again until long after 
midnight. Irene Franklin, who 
had been the idol of vaudeville, 
sang several of her best songs to 
us, and a very old Shakespearean 
actor repeated — and how! — the 
soliloquy from Hamlet. It took 
Christmas to restore their heyday 
for an hour or two, and that mem- 
ory goes on our golden pile of 
Christmases. 

During a radio broadcast not 
long ago, I met the middle-aged 
woman who, as a child of 8, wrote 
to the New York Sun, “Please tell 
me the truth, is there a Santa 
Claus?” Every year the Sun re- 
prints the reply it made editorial- 
ly in 1897: “Yes, Virginia, there 
is a Santa Claus. He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity 
and devotion exist... . There is 
a veil covering the unseen world 
which not the strongest man, nor 
even the united strength of all 
the strongest men that ever lived, 
could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance, can push 
aside that curtain and view and 
picture the supernal beauty and 
glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah 

. in all this world there is noth- 
ing else real and abiding.” 





0: course there’s a Santa! And 
if there weren’t, he would be the 
very first of the things we’d have 
to invent. Life must have love 


and a little childlike faith to be 
endurable; and the year must 
have at least one day when we 
are more conscious of faith and 
love than of business and bombs 
and all the realities nobody doubts 
—and nobody wants! 
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b WELL-KNOWN physician, 
driving along a country road, 
came upon a group of workers at 
quitting time. Having for years 
fumed and foamed at what he con- 
sidered the wastefulness of the 
WPA (Work Projects Adminis- 
tration), he stopped his car to 
watch. He saw the men lift their 
spades and picks languidly and 
put them in the toolbox. Then, 
with equal lack of haste, they 
climbed into the truck, for home. 
The doctor watched in silence for 
some minutes. Then, with a jerk, 
he turned to his wife. 

“It just came to me!” he ex- 
claimed. “These men are sick! 
I’ve seen men and soldiers loaf 
on the job, but no healthy work- 
man ever loafs when it’s time to 
quit. These fellows aren't lazy. 
They’re undernourished!”’ 

That’s one trouble with the 
human race. It is ill fed. Dr. 
Merrill K. Bennett, of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford 
University, after a comprehensive 
world-wide survey, reports that 
three-fourths of the population of 
our planet were in normal times 
depending to such an extent on 
potatoes and cereal crops that 
their bodies were not getting the 
proteins, the minerals, and the 
vitamins they needed. 

Even in the United States, 
where living standards are high- 
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est, at least 40 million of the 131 
million people suffer from im- 
proper diets. It gives one pause 
to read a report that in a certain 
Texas county, “20 percent of the 
deaths in this county in 1938 were 
hastened by lack of sufficient 
amount (of food) and balanced 
diets.” Investigators in the South- 
ern Appalachians have found chil- 
dren who actually had never seen 
milk. 

It is true that, as President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt told the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference for 
Defense last Spring: “No nation, 
certainly no large nation, has ever 
truly conquered hunger, the old- 
est enemy of man.” 

The physical languidness ob- 
served by the doctor is not the 
only ill effect of malnutrition. Sir 
John Orr, director of the Rowell 
Institute in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
reports that when the diet of mal- 
nourished English children was 






supplemented with milk and other 
nutritious foods, a notable im- 
provement in their ability to learn 
followed. In a Connecticut school, 
where special attention was given 
to diet, the average grades of the 
students rose 10 percent. In a 
certain section of the United 
States there is such an absence 
of calcium and phosphorus in the 
soil that cattle will eat bones and 
rotten boards. The findings of 
science that a deficiency in cal- 
cium and phosphorus is associ- 
ated with irritability is borne out 
by the fact that the same region 
is said to produce more than its 
share of political crackpots. 

“A healthy mind in a healthy 
body” is, therefore, not a slogan 
to be taken lightly by those who 
in these days of emergency have 
the foresight to plan for a post-war 
world which shall be at least rea- 
sonably free of war. If a shortage 
of food, or even an abundance of 
the wrong kind, exerts such a pro- 
found influence on the workings 
of the human mind, then it be- 
comes the concern of each of us 
that all men be well and properly 
fed. 

There is a goal to work for. And 
it is a yardstick by which we can 
measure the long-term soundness 
of the scores of proposals that will 
be offered for ordering affairs 
of men and nations after this war 
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ends. If we set up a system that 
denies or makes it too difficult for 
any considerable portion of the 
world’s population to keep body 
and soul in harmonious relation, 
they will be fertile soil for the 
seed of the demagogue — and, 
eventually, they will rattle the 
saber. 

This is fundamental. When H. 
G. Wells, the distinguished Eng- 
lish publicist in his article, Bases 
for a Lasting Peace,* which 
opened this series, listed the req- 
uisites for a stable post-war order, 
he put in the No. 1 place “the 
right to live.” Then, quite prop- 
erly, followed the other “rights of 
man”—the freedoms of body and 
mind that make living worth 
while. 

“The right to live” is not new 
as an idea or a phrase. But in 
this year, 1941, we know more 
about what it means than did the 
Founding Fathers who wrote the 
American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the diplomats who 
sat around the peace table at Ver- 
sailles. Rather, I should say, we 
can. For within the past 20 years 
more has been learned about nu- 
trition than in all the centuries 
before. An exciting new science, 
the science of nutrition, has come 
into being. 

Astonishing discoveries are an- 
nounced almost daily. When this 
war ends, the peacemakers will 
be able to call in doctors, scientists, 
and agricultural experts who can 
dispel with fact and figures all 
guesswork about claims for Leb- 
ensraum. 

I do not claim that hunger is 
the only cause of war. But I do 
submit that if all men’s families 
were fed well and were secure, 
there would be few who would 
want to fight. The bottom rung 
of the long ladder that leads to 
durable peace is food. Surmount 
it, and we are on our way. 

We must start here and now, 
for international problems are the 
sum of our domestic problems. 
That is why the United States, 
for example, has declared war on 
malnutrition. To be a vigorous 
and sane nation, America must 
increasingly be a nation of people 
who are healthy in body. 

The first task is to make widely 
known the facts about food which 
the scientist has learned. Then, 

~ * September, 1941, Rorarian. 
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concurrently, we must do what- 
ever is necessary to make it pos- 
sible for every citizen to have 
enough food of the right sort to 
give him physical health. 

We have a much too soft diet. 
We eat too many refined foods. 

Take flour, as an example. 
White flour, as everybody knows, 
was developed partly because of 
its daintiness and partly because 
it was less perishable and could 
be stored longer than the darker 
flours that retain the minerals and 
vitamins of wheat. In fact, so 
vitiated is some white flour that 
weevils can hardly live in it! An 
immense step forward was taken 
when millers throughout the 
United States agreed to add vita- 
min B,* and nicotinic acid and 
riboflavin to white flour—an 
achievement slightly dampened 
by the fact that, because of a 
shortage of machinery, enough 
riboflavin for the purpose can’t be 
produced until sometime in 1942. 

* Thiamin chloride—described recently 
by a radio commentator as that which 


“puts the sparkle in your eye, the spring 
in your step, the zip in your soul,” 





The new science of nutrition 
teaches us that normal human nu- 
trition requires at least 40 dif- 
ferent food substances: carbohy- 
drates, fats, minerals, proteins (in 
the form of amino-acids), and the 
long alphabetical list of vitamins. 
Imposing though such facts are, 
we are but on the threshold of 
new discoveries. New facts will 
be learned about the effect of com- 
binations of certain minerals and 
certain vitamins—as suggested by 
the use of copper and iron in the 
treatment of anemia. Further re- 
search may discover that certain 
types of individuals need far more 
of certain vitamins and minerals 
than others. 

Such facts, however, we can 
leave to the specialists for the 
time being. Nor need we worry 
about the day when we must ac- 
cept a vitamin capsule as a com- 
plete substitute for a square meal. 
The test tube won’t supplant the 
yaller-legged fried chicken not 
in my day, I hope! In fact, I 
have a personal feud with all who 
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A REMINDER 


This article is one of a series 
on "A World to Live In"—seek- 
ing to illuminate the inevitable 
problem of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

H. G. Wells, English author, 
opened it in September with his 
“Bases for a Lasting Peace’ — 
listing ! 1 human rights which 
must be safeguarded and ex- 
tended in a successful new world 
order. 

Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
American historian, in October 
pleaded for an objective view- 

int in his “The Cave Man Is 

till with Us." : 

Harrison E. Howe, distin- 
guished American scientist, last 
month pointed out the assist- 
ance science can give in "Help 
Science Outmode War!"— 
pleading for its understanding 
control by men of goodwill. 

One aid that the peace- 
makers of 194? will have in re- 
ordering the world, denied to 
diplomats at Versailles, is the 
new science of nutrition here- 
with discussed by Mr. McNutt. 
Other stimulating views on "A 
World to Live In" will be pre- 
sented in issues to come. 








in making food scientific 
leave out the vital idea of 
making it good to eat. Eat- 
ing should be fun, not a 
chore. I grew up on whole- 
some Indiana home cook- 
ing, and I will argue with 
anybody that one of the im- 
portant items on the menu 
is appetite appeal. I call it my 
vitamin Z—-Z for zest. 

Just ordinary food and plenty 
of it will do wonders. 

In England an expert took 33 
young men who had been rejected 
as soldiers, fed them an abundance 
of milk and fruit and fresh salads, 
gave them reasonable exercise, 
and in six weeks saw 21 of them 
pass the physical examinations 
they had previously failed to pass. 
Six more, at last report, were on 
their way to new strength and 
health and presumably joined the 
Army later. 

At Canterbury for two years the 
Royal Air Force has maintained 
a reclamation camp where fliers 
who have fallen below acceptable 
physical standards are brought 
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When peace comes . 





back up. Simply through proper 
food. Raw carrots are now issued 
to R.A.F. night fliers for, as many 
truck drivers have learned, raw 
carrots contain vitamin A, which 
reduces night blindness. 

In an American Army camp a 
group of homesick boys, hungry 
for the sowbelly and fried hominy 
and molasses upon which they 
had been reared, reluctantly tried 
a balanced diet prepared by Army 
experts. It wasn’t unpalatable: 


meat, potatoes, string beans and 
salad, fresh milk and butter. To 
their surprise these lads promptly 
began to gain weight and stature. 





No doubt they have written back 
home about it. 

Whatever else one may learn 
or forget about diets, it is prob- 
ably not so important if one under- 
stands what nutritionists call 
“protective foods.” These contain 
the minerals and vitamins that 
build up the system. They aren’t 
bought at drug counters either, 
for they are milk, meat, eggs, fresh 
vegetables, and fruits. Milk is 
especially important. Often well- 
meaning ignorance has impover- 
ished a family that could afford 
the best. The farmer, for example, 
isn’t doing his children an un- 
mixed favor when he gives them 
the cream and feeds to his hogs 
the skim milk, for skim milk has 
riboflavin, and the calcium and 





phosphorus which make stro) 
bones and healthy teeth. 
Government studies bear 
the boast of Americans that t] 
are the best-fed people of 
large country on earth. But t! 
boast has a hollow sound when 
is realized that those same stud 
reveal that three-fourths of 
people do not have what can | 
any reasonable standard be call: 
good diets. That is why it is i: 
portant to make widely kno 
the simple facts on nutrition. 
Poor little rich children a: 
chubby big businessmen may su 
fer from malnutrition as much : 
city slum waifs, living on sp 
ghetti, or Southern mountainee 
whose diet is largely fat pork ai 
hominy. A surprisingly large pe 


. as it will... the great problem will again arise... howtce organi 


centage of Americans would be 
healthier and their morale would 
be higher if they spent their food 
money more wisely. 

But what of those in the low- 
income brackets? If the nation 
is to be strong, it is a concern of 
all that somehow ways be devised 
to improve their health. If we 
agree with Mr. Wells, they have 
a right to the opportunity to get 
nourishing food not for any senti- 
mental reasons, but because they 
are fellowmen. More particularly, 
their health is the concern of all 
citizens for, when the national 
emergency arises, as now, they are 
called upon to serve their country. 

Consider the economic, if not 
social and personal, waste in the 
fact that when a million young 
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Americans between the ages of 21 
and 36 were stripped for the 
doctor’s stethoscope, 400,000, or 40 
percent, were rejected for mili- 
tary service. A good portion of 
these—some estimate 50 percent 
—could by proper feeding be put 
in condition to pass the tests. 
Your guess is as good as mine as 
to the number who would have 
been fit had they been wisely 
nourished in their boyhood. 

No simple cure-all can correct 
such conditions. They call for a 
coérdinated attack by science, 
agriculture, business, and govern- 
ment in ways yet to be perfected. 

Scientists are supplying us with 
knowledge about foods we must 
have. They have even developed 
chemical gardening, which grows 


rganize affairs among nations... 


plants in chemicals and water; 
this is not a necessary source of 
supply in America, but it yields 
vital facts for scientific study. 
They have shown how to rotate 
crops and otherwise maintain the 
fertility of the soil and how to in- 
crease the yields of certain crops 
by improved plant breeding; and 
how to replace scrubby cattle with 
improved breeds. 

Quick freezing has made once 
perishable fruits and vegetables 
and meats available to thousands. 
Tests are being made in the Army 
with a concentrated diet of pow- 
dered tomatoes, cheese, apples, and 
jam, together with highly vi- 
taminous vegetable juices. A spe- 
cial type known as “Bratling” 
powder, consisting of mixtures of 
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soya, corn, and milk spiced with 
herbs, has been developed. Un- 
der the stress of national emer- 
gency, other methods of making 
nutritious food concentrated and 
palatable are being devised, and 
may have important commercial 
applications when peace returns. 

Farmers must be persuaded by 
an economic incentive to produce 
more foods containing certain 
types of proteins, vitamins, and 
minerals. That is easy to say, diffi- 
cult to do. The so-called pro- 
tective foods require more hard 
work than do the simple energy 
A pound of dry matter in 
poultry, meat, or dairy products 
costs five to ten times as much in 


foods. 
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so that ‘the right to live’ shall be shared by all. 
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human energy to produce as a 
pound of dry matter in wheat. 
The farmer will supply the needed 
extra sweat and patience—if we 
of the consuming public make it 
worth his while. 

3usiness as well as agriculture 
has a great stake in all this. A 
recent survey by the United States 
Department of Agriculture re- 
vealed that if all American fam- 
ilies getting than $100 a 
month were suddenly to increase 
their income to that level, there 
would be a 2-billion-dollar annual 
increase in food expenditures. 
Good food is good business. 

Enlightened businessmen un- 
derstand this. They are coéperat- 
ing. Independent and chain 
groceries [Continued on page 57] 
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FARMERS must grow more “protective foods” 
--the vitamin-rich meats and dairy products. 
























FIVE MILLION needy Americans benefit by 
the stamp plan—a governmental experiment to 
reduce food “surpluses” and feed the hungry 





























SCIENCE helps ways. ... This farmer is 
one of the many diet is better because - 
of community cold-storage rooms, where per- 
ishable meats are kept until they are needed. 
















Mon. 7 Ayem 
llth U.S. Cavalry 
Imperial, California 





Sweetheart Darling: 


Don't know whether or not you are giving me the old come—on when you say, 
"It's easy to write you because I love you so, but I can't write the same things to 


Harold. What shall I say to him?" 
| You better not write the same things to Harold! I'll try to tell you what 
kind of letters we like to get. He's your brother and I'm your lollypop. He's in 


coast artillery and I'm in cavalry. But I guess we all like the same kind of 
| letters. Attention! About to give out with a treatise on the tactical problem 
of mail to military men. 

First, visualize how we receive our letters. Right after noon mess (I mean 
luncheon, dear) we gather in front of the Orderly Tent for mail call. The feeling 
you get when you peek in your mailbox at home is peanuts compared to the dramatic 
build-up this mail call gets. We've been up since five ayem, drilling like mad, 
and this is a treat for us. Will we get a letter? From whom? What's new? 

You should hear the conversation around that tent, such as, "Who would write 
| to such an ugly ape?" "She's forgotten all about you; your number was crossed 
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off her book when you enlisted." "That guy must have joined a Lonely Hearts 


Club, he gets so much mail." 
The corporal calls off the names on the envelopes just as you address them. 


If you write, "Private Wilbur Reginald Archibald Jones," that's exactly what he 
Sings out. Or if you write, "Mr. W. One—Punch Jones," he yells that. Some doting 
mothers and fond sweethearts write titles that get solid laughs. Take heed— 
If you get a letter, you yell back, "Here!" or, "Yo," or, "Yea, man!" The 
letter sails through the air to you——and envious pals make insulting remarks. 
| you get a postcard, you get boos, but postcards are better than nothing. 
That's the low-down, sweetheart darling. We enjoy getting that mail, no matter 
how short the note. Imagine Harold or me running down to mail call, listening to 
thirty or forty guys get letters (some of them two or three apiece), and then tramp- 
ing back to our tents rubbing shoulders with these fellows whose noses are in their 
letters. No one remembered us. Our name wasn't called off. No one wrote. We feel 
| left out. When the other fellow sinks down on his bunk to read his letter in com— 
fort, we shine our shoes. That's silly, isn't it? Well, keep sending Harold letters. 


And keep telling me that you are that way about me. | 
It shouldn't be too tough for you to think up things to write him. Every day 

you do things he'd like to hear about, little things. You meet people all the time 

he'd get a bang out of remembering. Don't think that because he's not bivouacked 

| in your house any more he's lost interest in it. 

Know what I mean? Tell him if that electric toaster he fixed just before he left 

| went haywire again. If it didn't, tell him you think of him every morning when you 

; 
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make toast. Did the blue cream—pitcher break? Do you get two quarts of milk in- 
stead of three since he left? Is the mailman asking about him, seeing his letters 
come to you and your mother? Did you send that blue suit he got at Hergenheim's out 
to be cleaned and pressed? Is the garden going to pot and are you going to get 
Mike Hashimiro to come three days a week to water and weed it? Write him about all 


the things he used to share with you. 
It is better to give than to receive. That may sound out of place—my sug-— 


gesting what to write to your freckle—faced bud, but it's the only way I can express 
| 





it. The very best kind of letter is not one a soldier reads and tears up or silently 
puts away. It's the one he reads and then holds up, shouting, "Hey, fellas, listen 


to this 
There is small fun in getting a letter you can't share. The fun in anything 


is in the sharing of it. Love, tea, a good book, a joke, and, believe me, letters 


are that way, too. 
Remember my mentioning the corporal in the next tent who yells so loudly 
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everyone for acres around hears him? Well, his mother is a genius at letter writin 
He keeps half a dozen tents entertained when he begins, "Cripes, get a load of 
what the ‘old lady' says now!" 

His "old lady" writes a letter that's easy to read out loud. Kind of gives 
him a chance to blow his horn, too. Asks him does he get a chance to play football 
in the Army and she'll never forget the time he ran that forty-six yards against 
Elmhurst, and please be careful, it's such a rough game. 

Or that she saw his ex—boss on the corner of Wisconsin and Silver Lake while 
waiting for the bus to go to see Lucy, who is going to have a baby in January. 

The boss says his job awaits him when he gets out and the shop gang sure misses him 
Or that Eunice, his girl, is always calling up for news about him. Such a 
beautiful girl and what a shame this awful war is keeping them apart. She is being 

just like a daughter to mother already. 

Or that she cooked veal cutlets and butterscotch pie tonight for the first 
time since he left, and thought how much he'd have liked it, and that she's keeping 
in practice for when he comes home. 

Or that Mr. Sneeds, his old schoolteacher, stopped to talk to her outside of 
church Sunday and asked if he has a chance to keep up his studies in Latin, and 
that he was one of the best Latin students, and is it being of any use to him in 
his new career? 

Get it? These are the things we get a bang out of reading to the others. 
Whenever there's a story in the papers about Army life, or the draft, or 
maneuvers, she writes him about it, asking his opinion as if he could give her the 
inside information. This makes him feel puffed up and gives him a chance to make 

his letters to her bigger when answering her questions. 

That's a good idea, darling, ask him questions. Not only about himself, but 
about the Army. That will make him feel like a regular hero and help him in writing. 
Send him packages, sweetheart. They don't have to be expensive things. But 

things that make him realize he is in your thoughts. What a kicker we get out of 
receiving a package! We're like kids in that respect. The idea that someone saw 
something they thought we'd like, and took the time, trouble, and care to buy it 
and have it wrapped and find out how much postage it would need, and pasted stamps 
on it, lets us know we're not forgotten. 

There are always novel new things in the drugstores. If you see a new kind 
of shaving soap, or brush or comb, or little sewing kit (don't forget khaki thread) 
or cigarettes, or a coupla bars of candy, or two-—bit murder mystery, or tobacco 
pouch, or any little inexpensive knickknack like that, send it to him. Picture his 
name being called out, his yelling "Yah!" the way he does; a hundred or so eyes on 
him as the package sails through the air and he makes the catch; him in the center 
of the crowd as he breaks off the string and fumbles open the package; and the 
green—grapes wisecracks of the gang as he examines his little gift. It's a moment 
that makes that day different. 

It's tougher for us to write than it is for you. You ought to write two to 
his one. He's busier than you. Tireder at night. His letters are written under 
harder, noisier conditions. He can't hope to describe much to you of what he does 
during the day because they are such technical things as manual of arms, chemical 
warfare, military courtesy, reconnoitering, nomenclature. So it's up to you to keep 
the mail moving. 

How about dropping off some old snapshots to him, one at a time? 

There are two or three funny cartoons about soldiers in the paper every day. 
Send them to him. Pencil his name over the goofiest—looking dope. 

Write him about baseball, and the movies and the radio. If his pet team is 
getting shellacked or his hero pitcher lets some runs in, give him the business. 
If you see a movie that you think he'd go for, or that reminds you of him, mention 
it. Tell him about radio programs. 

And then, after you have written the last thing you can think of, call up one 
of his old friends and get some more gossip and add a P. S. on the bottom. Don't 
forget the important point, sweetheart darling: write often. 

As for me—there's just one thing I want you to write about and you know what 
it is. That you love me. How much you love me. For how long you will love me. Why 
you love me. And then, when you haven't any more room on the paper to write more, 
put big XXXXXs in all the margins and corners, and mean every one. 

Remember, I am Uncle Sam's devoted nephew for the emergency, but I'm 

Yours always, 


x 
- See Ct \ x 
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HE WORKED his way through 
Swarthmore, taught at Pennsylvania 
and Carnegie Tech, spent nine years 
with the Russell Sage Foundation, is 
now the U. S. Price Administrator. 





MR. BARUCH, son of a Confederate 
officer, had a notably successful busi- 
ness career, was economic advisor to 
President Wilson and Chairman of 
the War Industries Board, 1917-19. 


Bernard 
M. Baruch 








Two Plans for U. 


1. Fix the Ceilings on 
Selected Items Only 


Mr. Henderson 


Ml... is a selling job—a job 


of selling businessmen, laboring 
men, housewives—all Americans 
-—on the dangers of runaway 
prices in this emergency and the 
merits of price control as a pre- 
ventive. 

If I can sell my product to you, 
the price-administration part of 
my job will be easy. You citizens 
will do your own administering 
of prices and obviate the need of 
much governmental action. If I 
cannot sell my product, the price- 
administration part will be im- 
possible of fulfillment, for no na- 
tion carrying in its lifeblood the 
heritage of freedom Americans 
enjoy can be forced against its will 
into obedience of any law not gen- 
erally accepted by the people. 

We as a nation are committed 
to a policy of producing the arma- 
ments needed to defend the prin- 
ciples of democracy and freedom 
wherever they may exist in the 
world. This means that we must 
turn our magnificent productive 
machine to the manufacture of the 
implements of war. Already, in 
furtherance of that policy we are 
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spending upward of one billion 
dollars a month in _ producing 
guns, shells, tanks, aircraft, 
bombs, ships, and other muni- 
tions. By June of next year we 
will be pouring more than 2 billion 
dollars a month into such produc- 
tion. 

Most of those dollars wind up in 
somebody’s pocketbook through 
wage, salary, interest, and divi- 
dend payments. Those dollars 
are itching to be spent, but the 
goods whose production § they 
symbolize never come on the con- 
sumers’ goods market. Instead 
they go to our Army or Navy, to 
Britain, to Russia, or to China. 
The dollars remain to be used in 
bidding up prices for the limited 
supplies of consumers’ goods 
which are available. That, in a 
nutshell, is the genesis of our 
problem. Therein lies the cause 
of rapidly rising prices, of infla- 
tion. Purchasing power is ex- 
panding rapidly while the supply 
of consumers’ goods is increasing 
slowly, holding steady, or possibly 
decreasing as armament needs 
cut into raw-material supplies. 

But some of those dollars paid 
out for production of armaments 
are saved and invested in govern- 
ment bonds, some are drained off 
through higher’ taxes—all of 
which lessens the _ inflationary 
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S. Price Control 


pressure and narrows the infla- 
tionary gap. The residue of those 
dollars left over after these things 
take place is estimated to be 
around 4 to 7 billions a year. Price 
control is the only method left to 
offset the pressure of those re- 
maining billions. 

There is nothing new about all 
this. It happens in every war. 
It happened 25 years ago, as many 
of you will remember. That time 
we started too late to grapple with 
the problem of inflation. Whole- 
sale prices had risen 66 percent 
before the United States got into 
the World War, they jumped some 
18 more points before price-con- 
trol measures were first insti- 
tuted, they climbed another 13 
points while the _price-control 
mechanism was being developed. 
By that time the war was over, 
the controls were removed, and 
prices soared another 45 points. 

Many of you who were in busi- 
ness then can recall the ef- 
fects of the World War inflation. 
But let me refresh your memories. 
In the first place, our productive 
efforts were hampered as _ busi- 
nessmen sought to cope with the 
problem of constantly rising 
prices. Nothing is more difficult 
than attempting to run a business 
enterprise in a period when prices 
are jumping all over the lot, when 
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THEY'RE ALL AGAINST INFLATION—BUT 


Web Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 


it is impossible to plan with any 
certainty on raw-material and la- 
bor costs. 

Second—rapidly rising prices 
induced hoarding of raw materials 
and other goods urgently needed 
by processors for defense and 
civilian requirements. A _hand- 
ful of speculators made millions 
in profits through such practices, 
but as a nation we suffered from 
artificially induced shortages of 
essential goods. 

Third—as Mr. Bernard M 
3aruch has pointed out, the rise in 
prices during the World War 
period added an estimated 15 bil- 
lion dollars to the cost of that 
armament’ effort—costs which 
were incurred in inflated dollars 
of low purchasing power, but 
which remained to be paid off in 
deflated dollars of high purchas- 
ing power. 

Fourth—the World War infla- 
tion brought privation and suffer- 
ing to millions of families depend- 
ent on fixed incomes, which failed 
to rise in step with the prices of 
goods that those millions of fam- 
ilies had to buy. 

And, fifth—the inevitable post- 
war collapse brought a decline in 
prices, as deflation followed infla- 
tion, which wiped out billions in 
inventory values, threw thou- 
sands of business enterprises into 
bankruptcy, trapped a multitude 
of farmers with mortgages on land 
bought at inflated prices, and put 
millions of workmen out of jobs. 

All these things happened be- 
cause price control started too late 
and was too limited in scope dur- 
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CAN HE DO IT? 


Uncle Sam wants to intensify his de- 
fense effort yet avoid runaway prices. 
September's debate-of-the-m dis- 
cussed curbs on installment sales. Other 
suggested deterrents to inflation were 
noted in last month's symposium, An 
ABC of Inflation. 

Now, the two major plans proposed 
to put the lid on prices: Mr. Hender- 
son holds that the price structure can 
be controlled “bg regret pte 
items—especially raw ucts such as 
copper and steel—as needed. Mr. 
Baruch is for an overall freezing of 
prices. Back of his arguments is the 
theory that prices tend to be inter- 
related, and by freezing all of them 
simultaneously, the supply-demand fac- 
tors also are stabilized. 

Note the cartoon: Should wages also 
be fixed and profits limited? Those 
questions will be debated in forthcom- 
ing debates-of-the-month.—Eds. 
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ing the World War. Now we have 
an opportunity to profit from that 
experience. All I ask is that we 
take that lesson to heart and mas- 
ter the problem of inflation before 
it masters us in this emergency. 

President Roosevelt understood 
the problem and undertook to 
meet it when we embarked on our 
present armament program. 
When the Advisory Commission 
to the Council for Nucional De- 
fense was created in May, 1940, 
he named me to the post of Price 
Stabilization Commissioner. 
Again, in April of this year, the 
President by executive order 
created the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and honored me with ap- 
pointment as Administrator. 

In both of those positions I 
have drawn steadily on the advice 
and counsel of Mr. Baruch, the 
man whom I regard as having a 
better grasp of all the problems 
involved in an all-out armament 
effort than any other individual 
in the country. Rarely have I 
made any important policy step 
without first consulting this elder 
statesman. 

But now the price honeymoon 
is over. Thus far our activities 
have depended for their success 
primarily on the public-spirited 
willingness of industry to adhere 
to the maximum price schedules 
issued by my office. There are in- 
direct sanctions which could be 
applied against violators, but I 
have been hesitant to use them 
since they tend to be too harsh 
and might curtail production. But 
in recent months prices have been 





advancing on a wide front. Vo! 

tary codperation and our pres. 
powers are no longer adequat: 

fight inflation. The need } 
arisen for additional powers if t| 
fight is to be successful, pow 

bedded in legislation providi 
penalties bearing directly on \ 
lators of price-ceiling orders. 

There has recently been int: 
duced in Congress a price-cont) 
[Steagall-Glass] bill designed 
make our efforts more effectiy: 
The bill would permit the Pre 
dent or an agency designated | 
him to establish maximum pric: 
for commodities whose pric: 
show inflationary — tendencie 
Such a ceiling could be esta! 
lished over all commodity price: 
but, as a practical matter, I believ: 
it would be sufficient to act on 
selective basis, establishing cei 
ings only for the more important 
prices which tend to get out ot 
line. 

I have held that if the basi: 
raw materials—such as_ zin 
aluminum, copper, steel, and tex 
tiles—are held in check, then 
prices in the subsequent along 
the-line manufacturing processes 
also ought to stay put. At least, 
there would be no upward pres- 
sure from below. The processors 
would look sort of funny to the 
country, kicking up their prices 
when their raw materials weren't 
costing them any more. 


= price-control bill, however, 
provides for ceilings on the 
selected commodities at any step 
in the productive process. It 
would make possible the imposi- 
tion of a maximum for prices 
asked by the raw-material pro- 
ducer, the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, jobber, or retailer. 

Under the bill the maximum 
price must be based as far as 
practicable on the price prevail- 
ing July 29, 1941, with adjust- 
ments above or below that level 
to take account of speculative 
fluctuations and changes in both 
costs and profits. For agriculture 
products a different standard was 
provided—no price could be fixed 
on any farm product below 110 
percent of parity or the price on 
July 29, 1941, whichever is the 
higher. 

The bill does not undertake to 
do anything about public utility 
rates—charges for transportation, 
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whether by rail or water; electric 
lights; gas; telephone; or tele- 
graph. There are State and Fed- 
eral laws under which most of 
these already are subject to some 
measure of regulation. 

Neither does the bill attempt 
to fix wages. There is a good deal 
of legislation on the books de- 
signed to bring about a system of 
fair wages. Several Government 
agencies have been set up to ad- 
minister those laws, of which the 
most active are the National La- 
bor Relations Board, the Wages 
and Hours Administration, and 
the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor. 


! BELIEVE wages like every 
other cost must be kept in bounds. 
It is significant that in England, 
despite the terrible pressure and 
agony of attack, the precious right 
to bargain on wages has been re- 
tained. England has placed a di- 
rect responsibility on labor for 
production, and as a nation it is 
proud of the response which free- 
men have made to the needs of 
the crisis. 

The powers which would be 
granted to the Government under 
this bill are carefully hedged 
about by provisions guarding 
against arbitrary or capricious ac- 
tion. Each price ceiling estab- 
lished under the bill would have 
to be accompanied by a statement 
of the considerations involved in 
determining the maximum price. 
This alone should insure the ut- 
most care in preparing the ceil- 
ing prices and provides a large 
measure of protection for busi- 
ness enterprises. But if there 
were objectors, they could file 
protests with the administrative 
officials, which must be acted upon 
expeditiously. If a satisfactory 
settlement was not secured at this 
stage, objectors could ask judicial 
review by a special three-judge 
Emergency Court of Appeals, 
after which the case could, if 
necessary, be carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Enforcement of maximum price 
orders would be possible under 
the bill either through injunction 
action by the Government; 
through suits by buyers for treble 
the amount by which the price 
paid exceeded the applicable ceil- 
ing price; by such a suit on behalf 
of the Government in case the 
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buyer fails to act; through the is- 
suance of licenses as a condition 
of doing business under a price 
order; and, in the case of wilful 
violation, by fine or imprisonment. 

Canada is putting a ceiling over 
all commodity prices, both agri- 
cultural and industrial, from the 
producers through the retailers, at 
the highest price which each seller 
received during the month ended 
October 15. Many services, as 
well as all utility rates, will also 
be under the ceiling. All rents 
are being frozen as of date to be 
specified. 

We in the United States have 
not reached the state where we 
need or could wisely adopt the 
drastic control which Canada has 
instituted. But we do need legis- 
lation which will enable us to do 
what Canada has been doing for 
the past two years. If we act 
promptly, we may yet be able to 
forestall more far-reaching regi- 
mentation. 

The price-control bill is de- 
signed to meet a strictly emer- 
gency problem. Powers created 
under it would expire one year 
after a declaration either by the 
Congress or the President that 
price controls are no longer neces- 
sary. This leeway of a year is 
planned to cover the shift from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 
There is no intent of establishing 
permanent post-emergency price 
control by the Government. But I 


would remind you that it is only 
by preventing inflation during 
the emergency period that we can 
hope to prevent the problems of 
the post-emergency adjustment 
from overwhelming us. 

The commodity _ price-control 
bill I have discussed is only one 
item in the kit of inflation controls 
that will be needed. Prices are 
rising because of excessive pur- 
chasing power. We have more 
money than goods. This excess 
must be dampened by taxation, 
by savings programs, by control 
of installment credit, and other 
measures. Some portion of the 
excess will still remain to be re- 
flected in higher prices. A gradual 
stiffening of the price administra- 
tion will help control it. 

There is some disagreement 
over the bill. Some believe it is 
not broad enough, others believe 
it goes too far. I myself consider 
it a “minimum” measure—one 
which if enacted into law would 
enable the Government to hold 
prices reasonably steady and at 
the same time preserve the basic 
structure of our system of free 
enterprise. But the important 
point is that time is passing 
swiftly. We as a nation cannot 
afford to wait much longer, to 
haggle indefinitely over questions 
of detail as to just how broad the 
bill should be or the exact manner 
in which it treats different econo- 
mic groups. 


2. All-Out Price Control ooo eee Mr. Baruch 


self has no value. It is essen- 

tial to the mobilization of the 
whole of the nation’s resources for 
war and defense and this mobil- 
ization is equally necessary for 
successful control of prices. 

The heart of industrial mobili- 
zation lies in the system of priori- 
ties by which the flow of materials 
is directed so that the most es- 
sential uses take precedence over 
those less essential. Priority is 
invoked only because of a short- 
age. 

Automatically, steps should be 
taken to increase production and 
to search for new sources of 
supply; demand should be cut 
through taxation, by using substi- 
tutes, conserving materials, eli- 


pi: control standing by it- 


minating waste. Plants should be 
converted from civilian to defense 
production, particularly those 
businesses which might be cur- 
tailed by labor or material short- 
ages; prices should be controlled 
so that what we have goes not to 
the fattest purse, but to the most 
necessitous use—no profiteering, 
no inflation. 

All these things go together like 
the fingers of one hand. Because 
priorities were put into effect 
without realizing what would fol- 
low, critical shortages have de- 
veloped, serious temporary unem- 
ployment is threatened, businesses 
may have to shut down. It has 
cost the country time, production, 
hardship, and money. 

As I [Continued on page 51] 
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OU KNOW FOSTORIA before you 
get there, such is the surface 


sameness of American towns. But 
you know it better when you leave 
And everything you learn steers you 
conclusion that some- 
where near the corner of Main and 
Center streets in a town like this, the 
deep pulse of America runs closest to 
its skin. That is not a “puff.” 

For Fostoria is as rural as it is 
urban, as national as it is local. It has 
a thousand counterparts. It could be 
your town. Look north on Main Street 
and see. Bob Burns is on at the State 

On either side, the red doors of 
Woolworth’s and Kresge’s are blink- 
ing in the sun. Away up there 
near the church steeple, Glenn Smith, 
“Chevy” dealer, is figuring a trade-in 
on a farm truck. ...A block or two 
west, 600 boys and girls are grappling 
with isosceles triangles, iambic pen- 
tameter, and Grecian gods—in quiet 
.. Up at the 


toward the 


high-school classrooms. . 


City Hospital, Doc Pennell is rolling 
off his rubber gloves. .. . And over at 
St. Wendelin’s an old mother is kneel- 
ing at the second station of the cross. 

At the little restaurant with the 
three green lights on Highway 2: 
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truck driver is taking on a wedge of 
“hot apple.”. And in a fringe of 
factories all around the town, some 
3,000 men and girls are coddling or 
damning the punch presses, turning 
lathes, and grist mills which they both 
boss and serve. ... While out on East 
North Street a fresh young housewife, 
her potatoes peeled, powders her nose 
and then pgints the Plymouth (only 
eight payments to go) toward the Car- 
bon Works to pick up Hubby Hank. 

That could be any town, or your 
town. But since it happens to be Fos- 
toria, let’s go back out to the city lim- 
its and come into it again—this time 
a little less abruptly. 

You find Fostoria on the till plains of 
northwestern Ohio—and in it 13,439 
people. The eight square miles of land 
which it enflowers are as flat as the 
glacier left them and as rich as when 
the first fur trader laid ax to one of 
their buckeyes. Like a knot on grand- 
ma’s patchwork quilt, Fostoria tacks 
down adjoining corners of three coun- 
ties, Seneca, Hancock, and Wood. 

With one hand it trades among 
some 40,000 farm- and smaller-town 
folk who encircle it. With the other 
it makes things in 21 factories and 
waves them down 
five railroads to all 
parts of the world. 
(Ten thousand Fos- 
toria sparkplugs 
went down on the 
Robin Moor. Others 
are spitting fire on 
the Burma Road.) 

But Fostoria is a 








FINE old houses dignify 
Fostoria streets. This one 
of Civil War vintage was 
a farm home which the city 
crept out to and encircled. 












home town. It’s the sort and 
town in which most Rotarian 
That’s the reason for looking 
here—to catch, if possible, som: 
social profiles of a typical ‘! 
Club town,” and then to view th: 
tary Club against them. 

No town just happens to be. 
to start. Legend says that a part 
soldiers searching for a little girl wh: 
had strayed from their fort, were the 
first white men to camp at the site of 
Fostoria. That was 1825. Seven years 
later a young settler named Charles 
W. Foster platted two villages, named 
them Rome and Risdon. In the former 
he opened a log-cabin store, “set up” 
free whisky, saw his business and the 
two settlements push back the clear- 
ing. But Rome and Risdon never got 
along, and, after 22 years of feuding, 
merged and called the new town Fs- 
toria. But Foster gave the town more 
than its start and his name. He gave 
it its most illustrious son, his own son, 
Charles (‘Calico Charlie”) Foster, who 
became Congressman, Governor of 
Ohio, and Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. 

Fostoria has its memories, sweet 
and sour. The old volunteer fire de- 
partment—“‘first team to the site gets 
















Fostoria runs on a diet of farms, freight, 
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IN 21 FACTORIES, all but four of 
which are locally owned, Fostoria 
turns out 2012 million dollars’ worth 
of goods a year, paying its wage 
earners 334 millions. In only one 
major plant is labor organized. 
Largest employer is the National 
Carbon Company (1,100 em 
ployees), which is soon to begin 
making gas-mask chemicals. Fos- 
torians admit a shortage of homes. 


: 





LEFT: “Inspection” in the 
crankshaft plant—working 
without respite on defense 


orders. . 


. . Right: Soybean 


plant, said to be the “most 
modern one in the world.” 


the job and the pay.”. . . Anvil shoot- 
ing on “the Glorious Fourth.”. . . The 
oil boom and collapse of the ’90s.... 
The Fostoria glass works’ which 
moved away when the free natural 
gas gave out, but which still keeps the 
name. ... The heyday of the inter- 
urbans which trolleyed out of Fostoria 
in all directions, and succumbed to 
the automobile. Four wars. 


A bank failure. . . . And the Great 
Depression which closed no Fostoria 
plants, but which kept several surplus- 
commodities depots busy. 

But that was yesterday. This is the 
era of fluorescent lights, juke boxes, 
AND national defense. It thrills, chal- 


PROUDEST of the town’s public buildings—not 
counting schools—is the “new post office” 
1933). Many a citizen thought of it during the 
national aluminum drive. The handsome facade 
of the $160,000 structure is solid aluminum. 





lenges, or gripes Fostorians as it does 
folks in your town. But they will live 
through it together, and still “speak.” 

Of course they may disagree among 
themselves on the need of a new via- 
duct, new hotel, or more new houses, 
but they insist that, on the whole, 
they get along well with each other. 
And as you check into this mixture of 
Republicans, Democrats, Townsend- 
ites, rich, poor, Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews, you believe it. Then, when 
a stranger tosses an easy “Evening, 
neighbor” at you, you find the words 
for Fostoria—A congenial democracy 
with unity in diversity. 

—By Karu K. KRUEGER 


FOSTORIA frets at the freight trains these 
days (right, above). Railroads pie-cut the 
town, and all are bu: Fostoria has a 
modern fire departmeni ,..ght). . . . And keeps 
40 miles of paved streets in presentable repair. 
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, and factories .... Minds its civic ways .... And loves its huge old houses 


ostorians take time off for play ....Give their young a good start....Go4, 14 











Hilitrer 


High School 
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CORNHUSKING meets fill the air with “bangboard A QUARTETTE of mermaids in the new 
music” and farm-town neighborliness every Fall. pool—Fostoria’s Summer boon, and its larg 


NO, NOT A GARAGE—but a high-school classroom. These young mechanics are students in th: 
sive industrial arts classes, the shops of which get scant rest. Adults swarm them at night to train 
fense jobs. Fostoria’s pride in its high school is immense—and excusably. It has a uniqu 





A Church 


to 14 churches.... Help their few poor.... And keep their public buildings bus 


ONCE A YEAR the American Legion Post holds rendezvous in near-by timber to cut YES, SIR, Fostoria has its Boy Scouts—seven troops 
wood for the town’s few poor. The mess line (below) recalls those of ‘17 and ‘18. too! And Rotarians are right behind both—with funds « 





And now 


Tee ROTARY CLUB of Fostoria is 
22 years old and has 45 members. 
Where is it going? To lunch, Mr. 
Shaw, to lunch—every Thursday 
noon at the Hotel Hays. There it 
blasts dull care to bits with a hearty 
charge of singing, eating, “razzing,” 
talk-making. But this prime fellow- 
ship is not all. The Club does things. 
It could, but doesn’t, point to 125 
young Fostorians, once _ crippled, 
whom it has put back on their feet. 
It could recall its successful campaign 
against exaggerated advertising; 
could tell how it helps Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, “Y,” poor youngsters. But 
for all this, Rotary service in Fostoria 
is mostly an individual, anonymous 
matter. The largest contribution is 
leadership—a fact which the next 
three pages of “close-ups” make plain. 











IT’S Rotary day—and not yet noon, but some 
of the members are already on hand at the Hays. 











flere are Fostoria’s 45 Rotarians .... Doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs... 


Clarence B. Brown, fusee man 
President of board 
of health. Former director of 
Ohio State Baseball League 
All-State end in high school 
Past President of Rotary Club 
Has a son, small] grandson 


ufacturer 


Orva E. Duckworth, dairy 
manager. Missouri born and 
educated Past Director of 
Rotary Club, now on Rural 
Urban Committee. Bowls, 
fishes. Plant makes 6,000 
pounds of cheese every week 


Clarence D. Houser, vice-pres 
ident bank and savings co. 
Member school board, Cham- 
Commerce, American 
Legion. On Community Serv- 
ice Committee of Club. Has 
boy and girl: Hobby: photos 


ber of 


Leonard Marxen, manager 
telegraph office. Has been 
with company 20 years. Mem- 
ber of Rotary Club's Budget 
Committee. Is interested in 
youth; has son, 17, daugh- 
ter, 15. They're his hobby. 


dean of film 
in nickel- 


Arthur J. Buck, 
exhibitors. Began 
odeon days, 1904. He's a Ro- 
tary Club Director and Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. Hastwo daugh- 
ters. Raises hunting dogs. 
Has been a Fostorian 51 years. 


Jacob F. Fruth, hardware re- 
tailer. President Chamber of 
Commerce, Y.M.C.A. board 
member; director Ohio Hard- 
ware Assn. Three sons in com- 
pany, one daughter. Plays vi- 
olin, golf; has toured U. S. A. 


Ervin R. Houser, manager 
loan and guarantee co. Presi- 
dent country club. Member 
Chamber of Commerce and 
American Legion. Rotary Club 
Director and Spark Plug edi- 
tor. Saw Europe. Daughter, 15. 


Franklin J]. Maurer, manager 
farmers grain corp. Reads five 
newspapers daily. Has been 
in grain business 39 years. 
Likes legitimate theater, and 
a good book. Is Past Club 
President. Two adult children. 


Lester Cadwallader, propri- 
etary real estate. Son of one 
of town’s early families. Has 
son, 22, at Purdue. Heads Ro- 
tary Club’s Rural-Urban Com- 
mittee. Raises dogs. Recently 
made his first trip to Mexico. 


Henry H. Geary, retired. For- 
mer classification: “Capital 
Investments.’ Penn State, ‘95, 
B.S. Early light-bulb factory 
official. Past President Ro- 
tary Club. New hobby: color 
photography. Has son, 33. 


Robert M. Hunt, railroad agent. 
Native of Pennsylvania, but in 
Fostoria 23 years, a Club 
member for 21. Vocational 
Service Committeeman, but 
equally interested in Crippled- 
Children Work. Three children. 


Daniel W. Nye, implement re- 
tailer, farmer, and current 
President of the Rotary Club. 
After high school, taught for 
ten years. Member Chamber 
of Commerce, helps 4-H. Has 
two sons and three daughters. 


Fred H. Gerlinger, savings and 
loan association manager. In 
Fostoria 50 years. Chamber 
of Commerce member. Chair- 
man of Rotary Club Auditing 
Committee. Has a son 38. 
Claims work as his hobby. 


Emil H. Kimball, furniture re- 
tailer. Member American Le- 
gion, two lodges. Member of 
Rotary Club only year and 
half, but giving service on 
Vocational Service Commit- 
tee. In business 14 years. 


Rev. Father R. J. Osterhage, 
parish priest and high-school 
principal. A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees. Likes baseball, motor- 
ing, good drama. Six years in 
Fostoria, three in Club. Inter- 
national Service Committee. 
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Charles Gribble, {ir 
ance solicitor. City 
Secretary of cou 
Early Fostoria phot 
made tin types. C 
of courts. Rotary ( 
Pres., song leader 


Floyd J. Kinnaman, elec: 
trical shop proprietor. Pres- 
ident of school board I 
gency Coordinator c 
teur Radio. Past Pr 

Rotary Club, husban 
pianist. Is father 


Carl C. Oyler, lumber deal: 
er. Active American Legio 

Chamber of Commerce 
member. In Rotary Club 14 


years. Son, 23, is a 
cadet. Daughter, 17, in h 
school. Hobby: woodwo! 








Their influence reaches into almost every square of the town’s social fabri) 









\3,306. He listens to 3.2 radio sets, puts gasoline into 
+e e family cars, and buys 9.17 books each year. Yes, 
has he's a chure mber, three times out of four, but it's 
bs only one to three that his parson knows him as a “Sunday- 
eri. Morning Regular." In movies, give him history. 

At least two other civic bodies—such as the school 
and card, Y.M.C.A., Chamber of Commerce, and Boy 
four  Scouts—claim him as a member, officer, or contributor. 
pe: He belongs, more than likely, to the country club, and 

' almost certainly to a lodge. If he golfs, fishes, bowls, 
i and hunts, he does so in that order of ice. He's 
- | well fixed on hobbies, vacations in Michigan or the East, 
pe f and sometimes gets down to Florida in Winter. 
he ¥ He doesn't agree that youth today is "softer," but 
_ ask him whether strikes in defense industries should 


be outlawed for the duration and, 4! times out of 45, 
he'll say “Yes!” Ask him what kind of meat he likes 


it and other Rotary facts are told on the next page. 








best at Rotary luncheons—but. that's another story, and 


Otto C. Harding, jewelry re- 


Rev. Edward J. Haldeman, 
pastor United Brethren 
church. Scout-troop commit- 
teeman. Trustee State Anti- 
Saloon League. Father of 
five. Rotary Aims and Ob- 
jects Committeeman. Hunter. 


tailer. Charter member of Ro- 
tary Club, and member Youth 
Service Committee. When 
short-handed, closes shop to 
attend Rotary. Helps with “Y” 
work. Belongs to two lodges. 














Mose Lamfrom, retail clothier. 
One-time “pro” baseball 
player. Store owner for 52 
years. In Rotary: Past Vice- 
President, current Attendance 
Committee Chairman (got 100 
percent recently). 2 daughters. 


Ray D. Kleinhen, real estate 
broker. Became partner with 
his father in realty com- 
pany 30 years ago. Now has 
his own son Dale, 23, as a 
partner. Is Assistant Ser- 
geant-at-Arms in the Club. 





Franklin H. Pennell, doctor of 
medicine, surgeon. Ohio State 
‘20. Chief of staff at City 
Hospital. Board of health 
member. Helps with crippled 
children. Studied, travelled in 
Europe. Has boy and girl. 


Wm. S. Patterson, retired 
railroader and Club’s only 
honorary member. Crippled- 
Children Chairman for 20 
years. Friend of the late 
“Daddy” Allen. Widely 
loved in town for his work. 








Charles E. Campbell, power- 
company manager. Class year 
at Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
was ‘06. Past President of Ro- 
tary Club, current Chairman 
Community Service Commit- 
tee. His hobby: architecture. 





E. W. Harrold, funeral home 


director. Trustee of Y.M.C.A. 
Member board of health. Vice- 
Chairman Rotary Club Crip- 
pled-Children Committee. Has 
two sons, one a partner; other 
doctor. Hobby: photography. 





Eldren E. Layton, bank vice- 
president. Born in Florida; 
B.S. from Albany, Ga., ‘21. Im- 
mediate Past President of Ro- 
tary Club and now Director. 
University Club member. 
Sportsman. Daughter, 34. 


M. Austin Potter, owner chat- 
tel loan co. Expert amateur 
photographer. Speaks Spanish 
and heads Club's Internation- 
al Service Work. Is promot- 
ing better Ibero-American re- 
lations. Son, 19; daughter, 15. 


T. E. Clark, crankshaft manu- 
facturer. Born in Maine; five 
years in Fostoria and four in 
Rotary Club. Has five chil- 
dren—three sons in the busi- 
ness. Heads Rotary Club Vo- 
cational Service Committee. 














Sam D. Hollett, soybean plant 


manager. Indiana born, Pur- 
due trained. Newcomer to 
Fostoria, which he calls “larg- 
est inland grain market in 
U. S. A.” Is Rotary Director. 
Son in 135th Field Artillery. 


Milo C. Lloyd, partner in 
casualty insurance firm. Past 
President of Rotary Club—-and 
its long-time Secretary. Is 
said to play a neat game of 
billiards. Studied at Heidel- 
berg College, at Tiffin, Ohio. 





Jacob Preis, proprietor wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear store. Is 
member of Draft Board, Red 
Cross, P.-T.A., “Y." Past Vice- 
President of Rotary Club and 
on Crippled-Children Commit- 
tee. Hastwodaughters. 











Alvin O. Cole, exodontist; 30 
years in his practice, and 35 
years in Fostoria. Has son and 
daughter. Chief Rotary inter- 
est: crippled children. Side 
interest: his farm. Says local 
soil makes for good teeth. 





Fred M. Hopkins, newspaper 
publisher. LL.B., U. of Iowa. 
He was long-time postmaster, 
once Mayor. Char te embe 

nd President of ik rict 
Governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional, ‘31-’32. Dad to three 





Patrick Marchion, manager of 
photo studio. “Baby of Club” 
in both age and duration of 
membership. Member of Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. Currently 
busy on senior 


cl >< nmhat > 
class photos. 


Meryle A. Prudden, osteopath- 
ic physician. Kirksville ‘12. 
Once ran boys’ camp. On 
Youth Service Committee of 
Rotary Club. Is a Past Presi- 
dent. Is member of Chamber, 


Red Cross. Son in “pre-med.” 


[Conti 


nued on next page] 
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Fred G. Roberts, superintend- 
ent of carbon works. Born in 
Mexico City, Mexico; can still 
speak Spanish. Stanford for 
B.S. and M.E.; was football 
and track man. Hobby: home- 
workshop. Has boy, 7; girl, 4. 





Charles H. Swift, manager 


telephone company. Witten- 
berg (Ohio) College, class of 
‘15. Was o member of Alli- 
ance, Ohio, Rotary Club. Past 
Vice-President, now Chairman 





L. Roy Seckinger, district man- 
ager life insurance co. New 
member, but on Fellowship 
Committee; recently delivered 
maiden talk. Home gardener. 
Interested in Scouts, P.-T.A., 
“Y." Has son, 10; daughter, 5. 





Robert W. Twells, manager of 
sparkplug division. U. of Illi- 


nois, ‘20, B.S. Major in Air 
Corps Reserve. Past officer 
of American Ceramics Society. 
Past President of Rotary Club. 
Gardens. Has three children. 








James W. Sellers, superintend- 
ent, post office. Past Presi- 
dent of Rotary Club and pres- 
ent Chairman of Fellowship 
Committee. Came to Fostoria 
at age 6, played high-school 
football. Is proud granddad. 





O. H. Wagner, manager mail- 
order house retail store. Mem- 
ber Chamber of Commerce. 
Aids Scouts, 4-H. Golfs, fishes, 
bowls—and, for a hobby, 
takes pictures. In Rotary Club 
one year. Has two children. 


Glenn Smith, automobile re- 
tailer. Boy Scout executive— 
chairman of the West Seneca 
district. In Rotary, Chairman 
of Youth Service Committee 
and Past Director. Has 2 boys, 
12 and 11, and a girl, age 7. 


Walter M. Witherspoon, law- 
yer. LL.B. from Ohio Northern 
U. In practice 35 years. Past 
President of Rotary Club; now 
on Rotary Information Com- 


mittee. Amateur short-wave 
hobbyist. Has two daughters. 


B. M. Solomon, iSket 


salesman and 


service membe Oh 


Northern Univ: 


B.A. degree. Chart ae 


ber and fifth Pr. 





Club. Has one tien 
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of Classification Com. locally 


The heart of Rotary, to these Rotarians, is their own Club.... A last word 


[: FOSTORIA ROTARIANS were 


to decide their next week’s lunch- 
eon menu by majority vote, the meat 
course would be roast beef (which 
would win in a walk) and the dessert 
would be ice cream (which would 
barely freeze out apple pie). 

Aside from its American typical- 


ity, this is, admittedly, a fact of no 
overwhelming significance, but there 


are some bits of information about 
these 45 men, as Rotarians, which 
are of more than casual importance 
First, however, let’s add a few more 
strokes to the picture of “the Aver- 
age Fostoria Rotarian.” 

The average age of these men, as 
53.8 years. The 
which, of 


noted earlier, is 
median age is 53 years 
course, means that there are as many 
members that age as under. 
Four were born in Fostoria, 27 in 
Ohio, 2 in countries other than 
the United States. These men are 
travellers: 26 have been in Canada, 
8 in Mexico, 5 in Europe, and only 14 
have never been outside their coun- 
try. Six use air travel often or occa- 


over 


sionally in business—but some 20 


have never been “up.” Thirty-one 


shave with a safety razor, 14 with an 
electric, 6 stick to a straight edge. 


But now let’s look at the Rotary 
record of “the average Fostoria Ro- 
tarian.” We are safe in saying that: 

1. He has been a member of the Fos- 
toria Club for 10.5 years. 

2. There’s a better than 50-50 chance 
that he has been or is an Officer or Direc- 
tor of the Club. 

3. He is currently serving on one or 
more Club Committees. 

1. He has attended five District Confer- 
ences. 

5. He has attended almost one interna- 
tional Convention. 

6. He visits almost 
Clubs in a year. 

7. He has made almost five talks before 
his own Rotary Club. 

A quality hard to measure is 
sportsmanship, but Fostoria Rotari- 
ans gave unanimous proof of it when 
they submitted to a brief quiz on 
Rotary news and other Rotary mat- 
ters. (They filled the questionnaires 
themselves and submitted them 
anonymously). Banking further on 
that sportsmanship, we reveal the 


six other Rotary 


Club’s score on a few questions. 
. Where was Rotary’s 1941 Convention 
held? 35 correct answers. 


2. Where will Rotary’s 1942 Convention be 
held? 22 correct answers. 

3. Who is the current President of Rotary 
International? 22 correct. 

4. What is the number of your own Ro- 
tary District? 31 correct. 

5. In which of the following countries does 
Rotary have Clubs: Italy, Norway, Russia, 
Fijis, Iran, Argentina? 9 correct; many par- 
tially correct. 


, 6. What are the four lanes of Rotary 
ice? 15 all correct; many partially cor 


On a question asking, In y 
opinion, which of the following 
pects of Rotary hold the greatest 
portunities for service? “Fellowship 
scored highest; “Crippled-Child 
Work,” next highest; “Improvem: 
of ethical relationships among bu 
nessmen,” third; “Improvement 
relations among nations,” fourth 

Fostoria Rotarians interpret 
that question according to lo 
lights—as was proper. Their 
swer to it tells more than a litt 
about the nature of their Club. I‘ 
lowship does come first here—in 
rousing, refreshing, downright 
cere way. But it’s worth something 
only because it steadily produc 
that important virus of helpfuln 
which Rotarians call Rotary servic: 
Of course there is more. How t! 
Club proved Fostoria to be so good 
a “service-club town” that there are 
now five would be a story in itsel! 

But there, sketchily, you have 
A Home Town with a Rotary Clu 


Photo Credit: From Fostoria Daily Revi: 
main street, p. 18; post office, p. 19; and 
photos on 20 and 21 except libra 
school mechanics, and hotel exterior. Fro 
Marchion of Dicken: hotel exterior, p. 21. 














in Canada to supply wings over 

Europe won’t be a dead loss 
after the war. Canadians are 
canny. That money is putting 
first-class airports at strategic 
spots. When peace comes, Can- 
ada will be the most air-minded 
nation on earth because Cana- 
dians planned it that way. 

In September, 1939, you re- 
member, war broke out. The Brit- 
ish Empire was woefully unpre- 
pared, especially for modern war- 
fare in the air. It was immedi- 
ately necessary not only to pool 
civil aviation resources of the Do- 
minions, but also to expand them 
tremendously for war purposes. 
Representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Canada met at Ottawa 
and mapped a plan for a central- 
ized training base. England was 
within the range of the Messer- 
schmitts; the Antipodes were too 
far away. So Canada was chosen. 

This is known as the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. In two 
short years it has built a Royal 
Canadian Air Force of about 75,- 
000 men, recruited from all parts 
of the Empire, as well as The 
Netherlands, Norway, and other 
invaded countries. Many of these 
fliers are already in action over- 
seas. 

But mark this: It has also es- 
tablished 118 training schools and 
the necessary auxiliary units, set 
up 20 air recruiting centers, and 
built 100 airdromes with 29 repair 
and equipment depots, totalling 
nearly 2,000 buildings, spread all 
over Canada. 

The main training route swings 
westward from Halifax to Van- 
couver. Along most of that route 
there are major airports every 100 


Ti: billion dollars being spent 
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miles and emergency landing 
fields every 35 miles. Should a 
trainee’s motor suddenly go dead, 
he can glide from any reasonable 
altitude to either a first-class port 
or an emergency field almost any- 
where along the line. 

When peace comes, Canada will 
be the best prepared of any nation 
on earth to turn military effort 
into peacetime assets, the best 
equipped in aeronautical facilities, 
in consideration of population. 

My own interest in aviation be- 
gan almost with the beginning of 
flying. As a young engineering 
student with Alexander Graham 
Bell, I began experimenting with 
flying machines in 1907. In 1908 
I flew my Silver Dart at Ham- 
mondsport, New York. An inter- 
ested spectator was Glenn Curtiss. 
On February 23 of the next year I 
flew at Baddeck, Nova Scotia, the 
first man to fly over British soil. 
I have watched this present tre- 
mendous industry from its cradle. 
In the World War of 1914-18, I 
helped train the Canadian fliers in 
the Royal Flying Corps and the 
Royal Naval Air Service, later 
merged into the Royal Air Force. 
The reputation they made for 
Canada has become traditional. 

After that war, Canadian pilots 
back in civilian life and others in- 
terested in aviation began to form 
amateur flying clubs. For airports 
they often had to use cow pas- 
tures. If there were resources 
enough, there might be a small 
clubhouse in addition to a cheaply 
built, barnlike hangar. Two or 
three light planes, often “crates” 


By J. A. D. McCurdy 


Supervisor of Aircraft Purchasing, 
Government of Canada 





discarded by the military, com- 
prised flying equipment. But in 
these flying clubs were the begin- 
nings of Canada’s aviation indus- 
try. Businessmen, attracted to fly- 
ing for pleasure, began to see the 
tremendous commercial possibili- 
ties of this young giant of trans- 
portation. Soon even Eskimos of 
the North who had never seen an 
automobile became blasé to flash- 
ing wings overhead. 

In 1928 the flying clubs took 
on the nature of a national move- 
ment. The Hon. J. A. Wilson, far- 
sighted Director of the Civil Avia- 
tion Division in the Dominion 
Government, realized the value of 
these clubs to the cause of flying, 
and won support to institute a 
scheme for Government aid. For 
each aircraft a flying club pur- 
chased, the division provided an- 
other. Small bonuses were paid 
for each qualified pilot trained by 
a club. 

The clubs were required to 
maintain airports of a given stand- 
ard. Built at first close to the larger 
cities and towns, then in sparsely 
settled districts, these airports be- 
gan to form a chain of facilities 
across Canada. Wing to wing with 
these developments, the commer- 
cial air lines began expanding. The 
first lines ran from Windsor to 
the Northeast. Canadian mail 
and passengers westward had to 
use United States lines from De- 
troit to Emerson, then Canadian 
fliers carried on to Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary, and Edmonton. 

In Central Canada, over the 
swamps and difficult terrain, was 
a great gap. Mr. Wilson knew that 
this space must be bridged before 
his dream of a transcontinental air 
system could be realized. The de- 
pression was on. Why not use 
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THE MAIN Canadian air lines today. From Halifax to Vancouver, the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan has established major airports every 100 miles, emergency fields every 35. 


Note the “feeder” 


men out of work? From 1933 to 
1936, relief labor constructed air- 
ports in Ontario and westward, in 
what has proved to be the most 
useful public works ever devised 
in the Dominion. 

Municipal airports were built 
elsewhere with Government sub- 
sidy. All these facilities were 
ready to serve as key points in 
the Government-owned  Trans- 
Canada Airway System, estab- 
lished early in 1939. Yet so care- 
fully was every penny of expendi- 
tures guarded, and so efficiently 
was the program planned, that 
the total cost of the system, in- 


lines connecting with Alaskan ports and United States major air lines. 


cluding the four years of relief 
labor, was only 25 million dollars 
-about half the cost of La Guar- 
dia Field, in New York City! 
Then, out of the night, came the 
war. And the sudden demand 
from the embattled mother coun- 
try for fliers and fliers and yet 
more fliers. Though the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan was a 
coéperative effort of the British 
Dominions, the responsibility for 
making it effective fell on Canada. 
The emergency must be met—but 
let Mr. Wilson tell you how Can- 
ada kept one eye on the future: 
“Our ideal has been to utilize 


FLYING history is being made here as the author pilots his Silver Dart over Baddeck Bay, 


Nova Scotia, in February, 1909. 


This was the first flight ever made over British soil! 


Note the skaters keeping up with the plane and the new-fangled ailerons at the wing tips. 


Today a necessity, in 1909 just an experiment. 


Inset: The author as he appears today. 
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and expand existing facilities, to 
develop a system of airways. 
fields, repair stations, equipment 
and flying personnel that will not 
only perform its important war- 
training function, but also leave 
a permanent contribution to Can- 
ada’s normal progress.” 

It would have been easy to have 
yielded to expediency, to have 
thrown money, lavishly supplied 
by the Empire, into ports clus- 
tered around cities with political 
prestige. But Canada did not fall 
for that temptation. The lid on the 
“pork barrel” was nailed tight. A 
separate Department of Nationa! 
Defense for Air, with the Hon. C 
G. Power as Minister, was formed 
and went to work. 

These three considerations were 
placed foremost: To complete a 
great trans-Canada system of air 
ways, to assist in opening the vast 
Northern regions, and to complete 
a route to the Orient via the Cana- 
dian Northwest and Alaska. 

Sixty-two of the 118 flying 
schools now in operation were 
blueprinted for spots along the ma- 
jor air route from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from Halifax to Mon- 
treal to Ottawa to Toronto and 
on westward to Vancouver. The 
building program is rushing to 
completion a system of modern 
airfields, used now by both mili- 
tary and civil flying, but also de- 
signed to care for Canada’s avia- 
tion needs long in the future. Con- 
struction is under supervision of 
the Civil Aviation Division, insur- 
ing uniformity in size and design 
of airports, in equipment, in light- 
ing, and in flight control. 

Radio ranges have been installed 
in connection with 42 major air- 
ports, enabling flights to be made 
in complete safety during unfa- 
vorable weather. Meteorological 
reports, from data gathered every 
six hours from observations taken 
simultaneously over the whole 
North American Continent, reach 
each of the stations hourly on the 
transcontinental system. Canada’s 
trainees have the finest equip- 
ment developed by scientific 
genius. 

The program has given to avia- 
tion an important technical con- 
tribution, the Winter treatment of 
runways. For more than a decade, 
Canadian planes equipped with 
skis have been freighting machin- 
ery and supplies to out-of-the-way 
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settlements not reached by rail, 
and infrequently by motor or dog 
trail. But modern high-speed air- 
craft cannot operate efficiently off 
skis. It is necessary either to 
clear or to pack the snow on an 
airport so wheels may be used un- 
impeded. 

There are many different kinds 
of snow conditions, we found, and 
they do not react favorably to the 
same kind of treatment. In parts 
of the Northern section, where 
tremendous snowfalls are encoun- 
tered, it is not practical to under- 
take the removal of snow from 
wide runways. We have learned 
how to roll it down. The same 
treatment is used on the prairies, 
but for a very different reason. 
The snowfall there is light, but 
the wind is high, and a drift as 
big as a house will form behind 
an object no larger than a hat. It 
wouldn’t do to pile up banks of 
snow along the sides of a runway. 
The whole field is rolled smooth 
and freezes over, enabling the 
snow to drift clear across the air- 
port and lodge in neighboring 
fields. In the Southern areas not 
sufficiently cold to assure solid 
freezing, snow removal must be 
resorted to. At intermediate points 
a combination of both methods is 
used. 

Another contribution: efficient 
and economical organization! We 
knew what we wanted, and set 
about getting it with least possible 
cost and delay. Experts of the 
Land Purchasing Branch of the 
Canadian National Railways had 
been buying land for years. They 
handled the purchasing of air- 
ports. Other railway experts fa- 
miliar with water supply over 
much of Canada took on that work 
for the program. Each Province 
has a staff of surveyors. They did 
the surveying over their own fa- 
miliar territory. Existing divisions 
in the national and provincial gov- 
ernments handling weather, soil, 
conservation, and such matters 
were called in and told what was 
wanted. By the Spring of 1940 
they had complete data: prevail- 
ing winds in each area, tempera- 
ture ranges, gravel and other ma- 
terials, what sort of runways 
needed, power facilities, and all 
the rest. There were no bottle- 
necks. The plans were ready. The 
contractors were put to work. 

When the war is over, the busy 
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GOLD takes to the air! From the mines at Rouyn Lake, in northern Quebec, these planes— 
one of them a military craft—fly the precious metal to Government depots. Soon it will 
take to the air again, converted into airplanes for the Empire’s 75,000 aircraftsmen. 


Canadian or American executive 
will be able to span the continent 
from Nova Scotia to Pacific points, 
with convenient connections to 
Quebec and up the St. Lawrence 
to Harrington Harbor, to the Hud- 
son Bay country, to Goldfields, 
Yellowknife, and Coppermine in 
the far North, to Whitehorse and 
numerous points in the Northwest 
on routes to Alaska. Halifax is al- 
ready just 24 hours from Vancou- 
ver, and that time will be short- 
ened. 

In the plans for post-war ex- 
pansion are such items as round- 
trip daily services between Cana- 


dian and United States cities. Al- 
ready Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
nonstop schedules from New York 
to Toronto. American Airlines has 
instituted three round-trip daily 
services between Toronto and 
Buffalo. Canadian airways will in 
peacetime be linked to every im- 
portant center in the United 
States. 

Tourist trade is one of Canada’s 
major industries. Nearly 300 mil- 
lion dollars is spent annually in 
the Dominion by visitors, princi- 
pally from the United States, in- 
tent upon travel, recreation, 
sports, and study. For several 


THIS LINE of trainers is duplicated at 100 training fields in Canada, where 75,000 pilots 
of the all-Empire pool are being trained. Pilots pass through one of 118 training schools, 
and 29 repair and equipment depots keep the planes in the air. But these are not for war 
alone. Spaced along commercial air routes, shops, fields, and equipment will serve peace. 
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WITH AN EYE to future development, Canada has formed an Air Cadet League, composed 
of boys 12 to 18 years of age. This Montreal group gets a bit of advice on a technical point. 


years, passenger air traffic has in- 
creased as rapidly as facilities are 
provided. When peace returns, 
greatly expanded facilities pro- 
vided by wartime budgets will be 
ready. 

Opening the great Northern re- 
gions is a task filled with adven- 
ture and romance. Rich deposits 
of radium ore were discovered in 
the Great Bear Lake region in 
1930, and airplanes—usually 
equipped with skis—were used to 
bring the precious blende over 
trackless miles of mountain and 
bush. Aviation has made possi- 
ble the mining of gold and many 
other metals in the most inaccessi- 
ble Northern areas. Men, machin- 
ery, and all sorts of equipment 
have been flown in, and the ore 
from the mines flown out. Canada 
leads the world in volume of air- 
borne freight. Flying fields, air- 
dromes, and repair facilities are 
now being built where they will 
be of inestimable value to these 
modern pioneering efforts. 

Particularly is this true in the 
great Northwestern territory. On 
recommendation of the Joint 
United States-Canada Defense 
Commission 5% million dollars is 
being expended op an_ airport 
chain from Edmonton to the Yu- 
kon Territory. Here will soon be 
completed a system of air bases 
linking the United States and 
Alaska. Air travel has followed the 
coastal route by seaplane from Se- 
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attle to Vancouver and northward. 
The new route follows a line east 
of the Rockies, where the weather 
is much more favorable for flying, 
from Edmonton to Fort Nelson, 
Watson Lake, Whitehorse, and on 
to Fairbanks, over regions almost 
inaccessible in the past. 

Building this air-base route is 
writing a record of modern pio- 
neering achievement. Machinery 
was moved in by water planes 
upon rivers and lakes, by tractors, 
boats, and dog sleds. By the end 
of 1941 there will be modern 
fields with hard-surfaced run- 
ways, lighting, radio communica- 
tion, range beacons, fuel tanks, 
hangars, and repair facilities. 
United States pursuit squadrons 
will go with speed and safety to 
Alaska by means of these bases. 
Radio beams will guide flying all 
the way from Selfridge Field, 
Michigan, to Fairbanks. 

Besides the value of these bases 
for continental defense, air travel 
will inevitably follow the routes. 
Alaska is a great sleeping reser- 
voir of natural resources for the 
United States and her neighbors. 
Aviation has opened wider the 
door of opportunity for develop- 
ment of this huge territory. 

To the Orient over the “mid- 
night sun” route has been a major 
study of Director Wilson. One of 
his favorite maps shows the north- 
ern part of the world as you look 
down upon the North Pole. Com- 


mercial flying and the defens, 
program have already provided 
the lines from Chicago, Butte, and 
Seattle, or from Winnipeg, Leth 
bridge, and Vancouver, to Alaska 
From Fairbanks, a straight ai) 
line moves through Alaska, acro 
Bering Strait and the eastern ti, 
of Siberia directly to Vladivostok 
thence to points along the Chines, 
coast. There lies the traffic way o 
the future to the Far East—by a 
a distance 3,000 miles short 
than across the Pacific! 

Toward Europe, it is inevitab|; 
that the bombers making of th 
North Atlantic a ferry crossing t 
the British Isles are charting 
route of permanent peacetime 
travel. Already the Pan-Ameri 
can Clipper links Newfoundland 
with the United Kingdom, while 
Imperial Airways comes west 
ward from Foynes, Eire, to New 
foundland. Suspended tempora: 
ily by war, schedules will be re 
sumed manifold with peace. In 
creased speed and safety will tend 
I believe, to eliminate the trans 
ocean “flying boats.” Multimo- 
tored land planes will be used 
Here is the shortest route across 
the Atlantic, pioneer highway for 
future European travel. 

Shakespeare said, “Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.” It’s a truth 
which Canada is underlining with 
its aviation program. Paid for out 
of a wartime budget, it will open 
a bright vista for Canada in the 
years ahead. For once the joke 
will be on old Mars. He’s footing 
the bills and doesn’t know it! 


Air-Minded Canada 


“THE ROTARIAN has carried 
two articles on the remark 
‘able réle planes have had in 


Canada’s development of the past 
decade: Canada, Land of Gold and 
Radium (August, 1939) and Sky 
Freighters of the Northland (April, 
1938), both by James Montagnes. 

Another article to look up is Canada 
Spreads Its Wings, by Jerome Beatty, 
in the March, 1941, American Maga- 
zine. And in Canada: America’s Prob- 
lem (Viking, 1940, $2.75), John Mac- 
Cormac touches on various phases of 
the Dominion’s air program. 

Note: This article is the fourth of 
a series on new communications in 
the Americas. Michael Scully’s story 
of the Pan-American Highway (Roll- 
ing Down to Panama, September) 
started it, followed by Stanley C. 
Forbes’ story on the new Trans-Canada 
Highway (Across Canada by Car) and, 
last month, the Milottes’ pictures on 
the proposed ‘Highway to Alaska.’ 
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Start Now to Read 
... about Canada 
And the Canadians 


| SHALL NEVER forget my first 
invasion of Canada. It was early 
in September, 1883. I had been 
spending the Summer in Michi- 
gan, where I was held up by a rob- 
ber—but that’s another story. 
When I arrived in Detroit, instead 
of taking the train directly to New 
York and Connecticut, I decided 
to go by way of Montreal so that 
I could behold that famous city 
and also see something of Canada; 
I intended to take the train leav- 
ing Detroit at 12:30 noon, due at 
Montreal at 7 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. But an excursion 
train was to leave right after it, 
and the fare round trip on the 
excursion train was exactly the 
same as the one-way fare on the 
regular express. A friend advised 
me to take the excursion train; 
and when I asked him what I 
should do with the return-trip 
ticket, he said, “You can sell that 
in Montreal.” I have never taken 
any excursion train since. 

I went 24 hours not only with- 
out food or sleep, but without 
even a place to sit down. There 
were, of course, no sleeping cars 
on the excursion train, but in 
those days I no more thought of 
taking a parlor or sleeping car 
than I thought of taking a private 
yacht. Such luxuries were for 
millionaires. But when I got on 
this long train, I found it was 
jammed from one end to the other, 
and most of the people were eat- 
ing out of baskets. I found a seat, 
however, before the train started, 
but a little later I discovered sev- 
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Comment on New Books and Things 


by William, Lyon Phelps 





eral women standing. I gave 
one of them my seat. No meals 
were served and the train stopped 
nowhere for supper or breakfast 
and was seven hours late in Mon- 
treal. So when I arrived in that 
beautiful city early in the after- 
noon, having had no food and no 
sleep for more than 24 hours, I 
was too exhausted even to eat, 
and I took the train that evening 
for Connecticut. 

Every other experience I have 
had in Canada has been delightful, 
except the time in 1908 when I 
had an ulcerated tooth in Banff, 
and at 9 o'clock at night a man 
who said he had pulled teeth for 
lumberjacks spent some time try- 
ing to get mine out. He finally 
got it out and broke the tooth 
next to it. As he went down the 
hall, I heard him say, “It’s a won- 
der I didn’t break his damned 
jaw!” These two experiences have 
nothing to do with the beauty and 
splendor and charm of Canada. 

I hope that a great many of 
those who attend Rotary’s Con- 
vention in Toronto next June will 
not only manage to travel to Mon- 





treal and Quebec, but will also 
turn around and go to the Pacific 
coast. Victoria is more English 
than England, has very much the 
same climate, and is absolutely 
beautiful. A good way to see the 
grandeur of the mountains is to 
take the train from Vancouvet 
east to Banff and then go back to 
Vancouver, stopping off at Lake 
Louise, because if you do that, 
you see all the mountains. You 
take every trick, and there are 
very few railways in the world 
where you see such unspeakable 
sublimity, such grandeur, as you 
do from the windows of the train 
between Vancouver and Banff 
Montreal and Quebec are so full 
of interest that I shall not at- 
tempt to describe them. 
Americans should remember 
that Canada is a great indepen- 
dent nation with a complete free 
life of its own. It is my earnest 
hope that all the English-speaking 
nations of the world will make a 
firm and permanent alliance, for 
if they do, they can preserve in- 
ternational peace and make the 
world a fit [Continued on page 53) 
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AMERICAN tourists in Canada love to search out quaint spots—and to ride in old-time 
carriages such as still are used at Tadoussac, Quebec, on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
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ORE SHIPS! More tanks, or planes, 
or guns, or any of the critical ma- 
terials of war and defense is the 

ery today in many countries. Industries 
spring up, towns become cities overnight. 

At Bremerton, Washington, it is ships 
that are being rushed—and the Navy 
Yard force jumped from 3,500 to 13,000. 
Housing was so scarce that the hillside 
“tenement” pictured at the left was al- 
most a palace. Trailers, temporary shan- 
ties, tents, housed whole families. 

To ease the shortage here, as in so 
many areas, the Federal Works Agency 
acted promptly. In nine months 1,100 
homes were completed, 300 more were 
nearing completion under its direction. 

Bremerton’s housing project includes 
a community center. It was built—then 
taken over for the more pressing need 
of supplying classrooms until a school 
can be built. 


rom Shantytown t 0 


Mushrooming communities lik; 
erton have special and acute so 
lems. Where shall workers spe: 
leisure time? What of their wiv: 
and daughters? Ships, tanks, ¢ 
important—so are those who ma! 

A few of these new centers of | 
tion may have men in a sufficient 
of businesses to establish a Rota 
And a Rotary Club can contrib 
measurably to the social health a 
of a burgeoning town. 

But whether a Club is possible 
near-by Rotary Clubs might well j 
themselves in their new neighbors 
vestigation may reveal rich opport 
for Boys Work and Community 
Committees. It may be that playg 
are needed, or Boy Scout troo; 
crippled-children care, or the thi 
and one things that alert Rotaria: 
to do as good Rotarians and good « 


THE MOVE from the shanty at the left to a new home begins as prefabricated walls (below 
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By Donald A. Laird 


4a 

[. I ONLY had more time, I 
could get it done.” 

“T’m far behind with my work, 
but I just haven’t the energy to 
catch up.” 

These two excuses are the most 
overworked, most boring, and 
usually the most unnecessary ex- 
cuses in the world. 

Time does have something to 
do with getting things done, but 
it is no bugbear if one has found 
how to stop the leaks which let it 
trickle away. 

Personal energy, too, has some- 
thing to do with how much one 
accomplishes, but there are defi- 
nite ways to increase one’s supply. 

Some people get quantities of 
things done. They have the knack, 
we say, and there is no mystery 
about this knack either. A group 
of us recently analyzed this abil- 
ity, comparing people who were 
standing still with those who were 
moving ahead. The difference be- 
tween the two, we found, was cen- 
tered about the ability or failure 
of the individual to use this knack. 
Here are some tried and trusty 
rules which can make an achiever 
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ricks for An yones- pace 


of any normal person. Neglect of 
these rules makes one an “almost.” 

Rule 1. Plan your work. All 
the ‘“almosts’ whom we diag- 
nosed, except a_ schoolteacher, 
were ignoring this primary rule. 
All the others, without doubt 
failed to plan their work. They 
neglected to think ahead, to plan 
constructively the order in which 
they should do things so as to be 
the least wasteful of their time. 

Major Frank B. Gilbreth made 
himself internationally famous by 
planning work for factories. _He 
even planned the processes needed 
in retai] selling. He found, for in- 
stance, that an experienced sales- 
man used some 167 operations to 
sell a pair of shoes. By planning, 
the same salesman could eliminate 
96 of these operations. Some 30 
percent of the walking done by 
each workman in a scale-making 
plant in Ohio was eliminated by 
the same simple procedure. 

The housewife can save food, 
gas, space in the icebox, trips to 
the market, phone calls, energy, 
dish washing, working space, 
time, and money, to say nothing 
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Illustrations 
by Stuart Hay 


“I USED to find myself sitting at the 
typewriter, staring at a blank sheet 
of paper for half an hour at a time.” 


of her disposition, if she plans 
ahead for every minute of her day 
—her meals, her work, her leisure 
time. Of course, the “best-laid 
schemes o’ mice and men... .” 
often go awry, but a practiced 
planner can change her plans 
much more quickly and efficiently 
than can the person who never 
plans a thing. 

The farmer has to make alter- 
native plans for every phase of his 
work, a plan for each passible va- 
riation in the weather. If he is 
successful, he usually has a ready- 
made plan to fit any catastrophe. 

I know two salesmen who work 
for the same concern, on a com- 
mission basis. Both work long 
and hard, but one is much more 
naturally a salesman than the 
other. Strange to say, the 
“poorer” salesman turns in more 
sales. Why? Because he takes a 
few minutes each evening to plan, 
in considerable detail, and on pa- 
per, what he will do the follow- 
ing day. He routes his calls so 
that he will save a maximum of 
time, and use the least amount of 
gasoline. He also plans what line 
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of talk to use with each different 
| prospect. He checks, in addition, 
to make certain that his sample 
case has an adequate supply of 
circulars, catalogs, and samples. 
‘| People who do their work on an 
impulse of the moment—as the 
more brilliant but less successful 
of these two salesmen does—in- 
evitably leave many gaps in their 
| accomplishments. 
Equally unsuccessful is the per- 
son who plans too much work for 
one day. He tries to do a little of 
everything, and so gets discour- 
aged, or he does nothing, because 
| the quantity frightens him. There 
are housewives who have this fail- 





house in one day and gossip with 
a caller or two besides. Poor 
hubby comes home ready for a 
good dinner and finds the house 
| disrupted and his wife in tears. 

! A successful Rotary Club Presi- 
dent starts planning his work 
from the day he is elected. Be- 
fore he steps into office he knows 
what his Committees are to be and 
what he will expect of them. He 
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: ing. They try to clean a ten-room 
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“HAVE you definite places for 
your tools, golf clubs, tackle?” 


plans the dates and pro- 
grams for all the many 
conferences he will call. 
His Board meetings fall 
on regular dates, and all 
members know about 
them. 

It’s planning ahead that 
makes the difference, not 
innate abilities! 

Since so many people do 
not plan their work, super- 
visors and bosses are nec- 
essary. ‘‘Most men need su- 
pervision,” once said Sam- 
uel Vauclain, president of 


the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Speaking to the supervisors of the 


International Business Machines 


Corporation, their energetic presi- 
dent, Thomas J. Watson, who has 
developed many capable men by 


showing them how to get more 
things done, said, “The best su- 
pervision is self-supervision. .. . 
Why is it necessary for all of us 
to spend so much time supervis- 
ing the men under us? Because 
they do not supervise them- 
selves!” 

The first step in self-supervision 
is to plan your work. I always 
carry a small pad of paper and a 
pencil in my left breast pocket, 
whether I am wearing a dress suit 
or a pair of slacks. One sheet of 
the pad contains a list of the 
things I have planned to do. As 
each is done, I cross it off. I am 
my own boss—that is, as far as 
any married man can be—but this 
supervisory system checks me up 
on getting things done. 

Rule 2. Make habit your friend. 
Blind persons who operate candy 
and cigar stands in office-building 
lobbies are an inspiration to me. 
They have taught me the real im- 
portance of making a friend of 
habit in order to get more things 
done. Although they must have 
more than 100 items in stock, they 
can always find the desired item 
without delay. How? Because 
they keep each article in its speci- 
fied place on the shelves. 

In contrast, I am reminded of 
a brilliant scholar who has only a 
mediocre position, and has diffi- 
culty holding that. His life is so 
disorganized by lack of habits that 
he is continually behind in his 
work. He even has trouble smok- 


ing because he never puts his pipe 
and tobacco twice in the same 
place, and so wastes hours during 
a day looking for the ingredients 
of a smoke. He doesn’t misplace 
his things, because he has no 
place for them in the first place. 
He always will be an “almost” ui)- 
less he learns how to make habit 
work for him. 

I once saw a salesman lose out 
on a large order because he took 
so much time trying to locate the 
requisites in his brief case that 
the chairman of the committee 
lost his temper. A blind man 
would have had the samples ar- 
ranged so consistently that he 
could have reached, and selected 
what he wanted by habit. 

Good Rotary Club Secretaries 
have an ingrained habit of keep- 
ing records. I am told that, as a 
matter of course, they make out 
the attendance figures as soon as 
the meeting is over. As a matter 
of course, they post the ‘“make- 
ups” as they come in. The minute 
the last meeting in the month is 
over, they mail the figures to their 
District Governor, following a 
week later with the make-ups that 
have trickled in. Once they get 
the habit, the job is a cinch! 


Taos phases of our work, or 
leisure time, which recur from 
time to time should be system- 
atized, and made into routine pro- 
cedures. For instance: 

Do you always carry your pen 
and pencil in the same pocket? 

Do you always put your keys in 
the same place? 

Do you always eat at about the 
same time? 

Do you have definite places for 
your tools, golf clubs, tackle? 

Do you have definite times for 
recurrent tasks? 

Do you hang your clothes in the 
same places from day to day? 

If those commonplace questions 
are answered “Yes,” then you 
have some parts of your life or- 
ganized so that habit is your 
friend. Skills, as psychologists 
pointed out long ago, are mostly a 
matter of habit. 

Rule 3. Startit! Recently I was 
trying to reach a gasoline station 
before my car ran completely out 
of gas, but the motor sputtered 
and died about 20 feet from the 
pump. Pushing the car the short 
distance looked simple enough, 
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but, push as I would, I could not 
budge the machine. It took the 
efforts of three of us to get the car 
moving; yet as soon as it began to 
move, I could push it unaided. 

People are like automobiles—it 
takes more effort to get them 
started than to keep them going 
after they start. An automobile 
has a low gear to give the extra 
power needed to overcome what 
physicists call initial inertia (it 
takes more force to get an object 
moving than to keep it moving). 
But people do not have these low 
gears; thus they have to exert 
themselves a little harder at the 
start. Then they can coast along 
once they are started. Many of 
the “almosts” think they can coast 
at the start and, consequently, 
they remain “almosts.” 

The first paragraph of an ar- 
ticle I was about to write was long 
my initial inertia. I used to find 
myself sitting at the typewriter, 
staring at a blank sheet of paper 
for a half hour at a time, or ener- 
getically hunting through my files 
for additional authorities, or read- 
ing the newspaper, or even shovel- 
ling snow unnecessarily. All this 
energetic activity was just putter- 
ing—stalling. I had a heart-to- 
heart talk with myself about this 
evasion. As a result, I now type 
out a first paragraph promptly and 
proceed with the rest of the writ- 
ing. I know full well, of course, 
that the opening sentences will be 
revised several times, probably 
entirely discarded for another 
lead, but I have broken the jam. 

Half an hour of application is 
usually required before a person 
is warmed up for mental work. 
That half hour takes effort and 
self-supervision. After the warm- 
ing-up process is completed, no ef- 
fort is needed. The person who 
goes about his warming up in a 
half-hearted fashion may find the 
noonhour at hand before he has 
settled down to accomplishment. 
“Afternoon workers,” those peo- 
ple who work better in the after- 
noon, neglect to use the extra ef- 
fort necessary to get warmed up 
to work in the morning. They 
wait for steam to come up, instead 
of generating some. 

Many a Rotarian has intended 
to start a 100 percent attendance 
record—a salutary habit, I be- 
lieve—but somehow he never gets 
it under way. First of all, he 
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needs to plan his week so that his 
Club meeting day is normally 
free. Second, he has to make a 
habit of attendance. And then his 
job is to start. 

Suppose you have been putting 
off starting such a record. All 
right. You were there this week, 
weren't you? Well, you have 100 
percent for one week. Despite 
your planning, a late client or cus- 
tomer makes you miss next week. 
But you are getting the habit—so 
perhaps you drive five, ten, or 50 
miles to a near-by Club to “make 
up” before the next meeting. 

Now you have begun with a 
vengeance. You have a perfect 
record for two weeks. And to 
stretch it to 52 weeks or to 780— 
which, I understand, qualifies you 
for the ‘100-percenters” roll of 
honor in THE Rorar1aN—is mainly 
a matter of getting started first, 
and then keeping it up. 

But you have to start! 

Rule 4. Emphasize quality— 
not speed. This rule is easy to 
violate. Most of us work too fran- 
tically when in a hurry. Getting 


“YOU will be amazed ... how much more 
time you have for those pleasures... .” 


more things done does not mean 
faster nor harder work. It means 
smoother, easier, better work. 

I caught myself violating this 
rule recently. I had several thou- 
sand form letters to sign. Faced 


by this formidable task, I began 
writing furiously. I bore down 
on the pen harder and harder, and 
my writing kept growing larger 
and larger. By the time | reached 
the second 100, my signature re- 
sembled something a_ physician 
had written on a_ prescription 
blank. The speed and effort were 
fatiguing, and the signature had 
become a credit to no one. Then 
I remembered this rule: empha- 
size quality—not speed Imme- 
diately I stopped the rush, and be- 
gan to concentrate on the produc- 
tion of a legible and neat signa- 
ture—and I actually gained speed 
while I was striving for quality 

This is a rule which has been 
proved over and over. The be- 
ginner at the typewriter, for in- 
stance, attains greatest speed 
when he emphasizes accuracy 
rather than speed. In factory as- 
sembly work, more is accom- 
plished when workers concentrate 
on quality rather than on rush. 

The rule holds for even such a 
complicated job as selling. A sur- 
vey of thousands of salespersons, 
made by Trade-Ways, Inc., has 
shown that the most sales were 
made by salesmen with the small- 
est number of prospects. The men 
with practically unlimited pros- 
pects were inclined to skim the 
surface, and so made few sales. 
The men with few prospects, how- 
ever, got down and dug for sales 
—and got more. A good selling 
effort on a few prospects produced 
more than a rushed selling effort 
on many. 

Not how much, but how well, is 
the attitude with which to ap- 
proach the day’s obligations. 

How many things have you had 
to do a second time today? 

How much extra work have you 
made yourself because of errors? 

How much money have you 
wasted by too much haste? 

You say you don’t have time to 
do things? You have as much 
time as anyone else in the world! 
Time is not the issue—it is the 
way you spend it. Time seems to 
fly if you do not follow rules in 
its use. 

Plan your work, make habit 
your friend, start it, emphasize 
quality—not speed—and you will 
be amazed how many more things 
you get done, how much more 
time you have for those pleasures 
you have anticipated. 
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Colorado or Bust in 72 


By Edwin Muller 


is was a picnic at Wakarusa, 


Kansas. Some local fellows in near-by 
Topeka had promoted a little railroad— 
as so many small Western towns were 
doing in 1869. They had got down seven 
miles of ties and rails; today the first 
train had run the whole length of it. 
\t one point it had steamed along at 
15 miles an hour. 

Half the town was gathered in a 
grove on the banks of the Kaw River. 
There were barbecued steers, burgoo, 
plenty of corn whisky. There was sing- 
ing and backslapping. And, of course, 
speechmaking. 

Cyrus K. Holliday, promoter in chief 
of the road, was the principal speaker. 
At 43 he had a distinguished bearing, 
well set off by the plug hat and Prince 
Albert coat. From under jutting brows 
his eyes swept over the crowd, leaped 
eagerly beyond them to the far horizon 
and distant glimpses of the future. 

This road, he told them, had a mighty 
destiny. Some day it would touch the 
Gulf of Mexico. He warmed up as he 
went along, not noticing how members 
of the crowd began to look at each 
other. Not only that, he said, but the 
road would connect the West with the 
Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes. 
And, with a magnificent gesture: “Fel- 
low citizens, the coming tides of immi- 
gration will flow along these lines and 
like an ocean wave will advance up the 
sides of the Rockies and dash their 
foaming crests down upon the Pacific.” 


Taar was too much. After all, this 
was just another jerkwater line. The 
New York capitalists wouldn’t touch it 
with a pair of tongs. It would be lucky 
to keep a jump ahead of the sheriff. 

One Tom Anderson perfectly  ex- 
pressed the sense of the gathering. He 
threw himself on his back in the grass, 
kicked up his heels, brayed out in a 
mighty voice: “The damned old fool.” 
The meeting dissolved happily in a roar 
of laughter. 

It was an expansive vision Holliday 
saw—called forth by an expansive land. 
The explorers of the day strove to de- 
scribe the immensity of this new coun- 
try that stretched from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies. A thousand miles of 
prairie. The just perceptible roll in the 
surface—unending like ocean swells— 
gave the feeling of infinite space even 
more than perfect flatness would have 
done. Hardly a tree—only the buffalo 
grass that grew waist high over millions 
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A dramatic story of inspired enterprise in the days 
when iron men and iron rails built Western America. 


of acres. The atlases called it the Great 
American WJesert and it was thought 
that it would always be a barrier be- 
tween East and West. 

Adventurous settlers were beginning 
to accumulate on its fringes, there in 
eastern Kansas, for example. That was 
the jumping-off place, the outfitting 
point of the long trails—the Overland 
Route to California, the famous Santa 
Fe Trail. 

There the long caravans, ox drawn, 
started on the trek over desert and 
mountain, not to return for six months 
or more. 

Some few of the settlers pushed out 
into the prairie to try to make perma- 
nent homes. They found that it was 
not so barren as it looked. It would 
raise cattle, grow wheat. But what 
could you do with your farm products? 
Unless you lived on a navigable stream 
there was no practicable way to get 
them to market. True, you could make 
a crude sort of living out of it if you 
were lucky and escaped the Indians and 
worked desperately hard. These pio- 
neers made their own shelter and cloth- 
ing, raised their own food, lived cut off 
from the world on their isolated 
ranches—tiny islands in the vast ocean 
of the prairie. 

Transportation was the urgent need 
of the times—was the obsession of the 
up-and-coming men of the West. 

Cyrus Holliday was one of them. 

He came to Kansas in 1854 at the age 
of 28. In Pennsylvania, where he had 
practiced law and engaged in a variety 
of business deals, he had done pretty 
well. He was $20,000 ahead. Most peo- 
ple, including his wife, thought he ought 
to settle down. But he was a restless 
young man, the sort who’s always sure 
that there’s something more exciting on 
the other side of the range. Eventually 
he wound up his affairs in Pennsylvania 
and departed for Kansas. 

There he mixed with all the different 
kinds of men a new country attracted: 
braggarts and bullies, homespun pro- 
moters, shrewd business adventurers, 
honest dependable citizens. He prac- 
ticed law, did a little farming, took a 
hand in politics, bought and sold land. 
He was the sort of man who gets on 
committees and delegations to the Gov- 
ernor, who does a lot of the talking. 
He was a swell talker. 

He hadn’t been in the settlements long 
before he left them and pushed on into 
the virgin prairie. He risked all his 


capital, persuaded others to risk theirs 
and soon had a town of his own started 
He called it To-Pe-Ka, which is India: 
for Good Place to Raise Potatoes. |i 
started with a population of 30; within 
a year there were several hundred. 

There Holliday had a law office, 
one-room shack. Its main feature was 
the maps that covered the walls, maps 
of Kansas. They had nothing to do with 
Kansas as it was then. They showed 
cities and farmlands and a spreading 
network of railways. 

Most of the early Western roads wer: 
shoestring affairs—like some still run 
ning today. One, for example, had 20 
miles of road and operated one train a 
day. When the train stopped at a tank 
to take on water, it would usually be 
attached by the local sheriff for unpaid 
bills. The conductor, Diggers by name, 
would uncouple a boxcar, leave it on 
a siding with the sheriff, and steam on 
By the time he came back on the return 
trip he would, as a rule, have collected 
encugh in fares to bail out the boxcar. 


Wray Holliday and the other incor 
porators went over to Atchison to put 
through their charter, they travelled 
in a hack donated by the local livery 
stable, carried a cold lunch to avoid 
restaurant expense. They came back 
with the charter of the Atchison and 
Topeka Railroad in their pockets. 

For ten years it was nothing but a 
charter and a hope—ten years in which 
Holliday went up and down the country 
trying to make men see his vision. 
From New York he wrote often to his 
wife, apologizing for the $3 a day it 
took to live at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
and explaining that he couldn’t move 
to a boarding house because it would 
make a bad impression on the big busi- 
nessmen downtown. Even so_ they 
weren’t impressed. In fact, Wall Street 
laughed at him. 

He went to Washington, buttonholed 
Congressmen, wore out the seats of 
chairs in the outer offices of Cabinet 
members. He strove to make them see 
the vision that was so clear in his own 
mind, the prairies covered with waving 
wheat, dotted with scores of towns and 
cities. 

At last he got through the barrier— 
just a little way. Of course, there was 
no thought of giving him any Govern- 
ment money. But the land in central 
and western Kansas was worth nothing 
to the Government or anybody else un- 
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ss it could be developed. This super- 
ynfident young man might as well 
ave a try at it. Congress made his 
pany, now called the Atchison, To- 
neka, and Santa Fe Railroad, a grant of 
sections of land totalling millions of 
eres along the right of way—contin- 
vent, however, on building the road 
through to the western boundary of Kan- 
sas, the Colorado line, within ten years. 
Gleefully Holliday wrote the good 
news to his wife and to the newspaper 
at home: “The child is born and its name 
is Success; let the capital city rejoice. 
The A. T. & S. F. Railroad will be built 
beyond peradventure. Work will com- 
mence immediately. Please inform the 
good people of Topeka and Shawnee 
County of the brilliant future awaiting 


them.” 


Tue he returned confidently to the 
assault on Wall Street. But they laughed 
at him again. Indeed, when his pros- 
pects were coldly analyzed, they didn’t 
seem to have advanced much. He hadn't 
laid a rail. The Colorado line was hun- 
dreds of miles from Topeka—in fact, no 
one knew exactly where it was—the 
Government had never surveyed it. 

Holliday went on peddling his idea. 
Finally he told his story—his thousand- 
times repeated story—to Dodge, Lord, 
and Company, a big construction firm 
of Cincinnati. One of the partners, T. 
J. Peter, was sent out to Kansas to look 
over the proposition. There were few 
enough assets. But Holliday wasn’t 
selling assets, he was selling a vision. 
When he got his man out on the ground, 
the battle was as good as won. In a 
buckboard he drove Peter on a trip over 
the bare, bleak prairie—before they got 
back Peter was seeing cultivated fields, 
tall grain elevators, the smoke rising 
from factory chimneys. He not only 
persuaded his firm to take and finance 
the building contract, but he moved 
West himself to become a director and 
builder of the road. 

So there they were at Wakarusa with 
the first seven miles built and a train 
running and Cyrus K. Holliday prac- 
tically at the Golden Gate already. 

Now began the second phase of the 
essay to make a reality of his dream. 
To realize it the road must push out 
quickly toward the Colorado boundary. 
Gradually the road caught up little vil- 
lages that hati been settled since Holli- 
day first came to Kansas. Then it thrust 
out into the great emptiness beyond, 
where week after week the same hori- 
zon moved back. 

First went the surveying party. The 
transit man galloped forward on horse- 
back, his instrument over his shoulder. 
He’d jump off, make his sight, signal 
his flagman, check the observation, then 
on again. Behind them the long line of 
stakes unrolled itself over the prairie. 
Far ahead the scouts rode in great cir- 
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cles, watching for bands of Indians. 
Sometimes there’d be the sound of 
thunder on the plain and a stampeding 
herd of buffalo would cross the track 
behind, knocking down long sections of 
the stakes. 

When darkness came, the party drew 
together, posted a sentry, and made 
their bivouac around the wagon. Some 
of those camp sites are busy towns to- 
day. 

A few days behind the surveyors 
came the grading gang. Then the lonely 
quiet of the great plains was broken. 
The walking boss had under him 100 to 
200 men, mostly Irish, and he drove 
them hard. Plows and scrapers gashed 
open the surface of the prairie, load 
after load of dirt was dumped and 
levelled. Last came the _ track-laying 
outfit. 

And so, like a long, brown earth- 
worm, the road crawled toward the 
West. The vision was taking form. 

The railroad made its own towns. AIl- 
ways at railhead was Hell-on-Wheels, 
a sprawling conglomeration of unpaint- 
ed shanties, tents, saloons, dust, piles 
of empty cans and bottles, teamsters, 
cowboys, merchants, gaudy ladies, card- 
sharps, sober citizens. It would have a 
few weeks of wild, booming prosperity, 
then it subsided a little as Hell-on- 
Wheels went farther west. All the ma- 
terial for building a town moved along 
loaded on flatcars—lumber, furniture, 
crates, and barrels. People watching it 
go by would say, “There goes Garden 
City.” “There goes Cimarron.” 

West of Dodge City the road forced 


Early in 1872 the road reached New- 
ton, nearly halfway across Kansas. Sur- 
veyors had finally established the Kan- 
sas-Colorado boundary line, 285 miles 
away. There remained less than a year 
to reach it. 

There was a drive like the thrust of 
an attacking army. Superintendent Pet 
er hurried back and forth between the 
front and his base at Topeka. He a 
cumulated masses of supplies, elabo 
rately organized their transport to the 
front. The tempo of the grading and 
track-laying gangs was speeded even 
more. Rails and ties came on flatcars 
to the end of the line, then were rushed 
forward by mule teams whipped to a 
gallop. Working together in close co 
Ordination a crew would slide out a 
rail, lift it into place, straighten it, hur 
ry up the next. Four rails to the minute 
from dawn to dark. Behind them came 
the men swinging the heavy sledges 
driving in the spikes. The line marched 
forward across the prairie to the clang 
ing tune of a grand anvil chorus. 

The mileposts multiplied, town after 
town was left behind—Hutchinson, 
Great Bend, Larned, Dodge City. The 
map of Kansas showed a long line of 
new towns. It began to look a little like 
that map that hung in Holliday’s office 
The railroad crossed the Colorado line 
on December 28, 1872. 

The Santa Fe pushed on into Colo 
rado, then through New Mexico and 
Arizona. It reached the Pacific in 1887, 
put out tentacles into Texas as far as 
the Gulf, stretched back to Chicago 

And so it was Cyrus Holliday who 

Courtesy, Santa Fe Railway 








THE FIRST TRAIN—the diamond-stacked wood burner and single coach that followed the 
rail-laying party. This is from a stereoscope view, one of those so popular in the ‘70s 


a passage through long stretches of 
arid foothills. Here and there, far out 
on the prairie, signs were set up— 
“5 miles to R.R.” They saved many lost 
men from dying of hunger and thirst. 
The train crews had orders to stop and 
pick up any who signalled them. There 
was a section of 130 miles with only 
one house. Often when a train finished 
its return run at Topeka, there’d be a 
buffalo carcass lashed to the cowcatcher, 
shot by the crew. 


laughed last. His prediction at Waka 
rusa had been too modest. Before he 
died his road had grown into a huge 
network of more than 10,000 miles with 
an annual revenue over 50 million dol 
lars. Along its route the Great Ameri 
can Desert had become the great Amer 
ican farm-and-homeland. 

Tom Anderson, the lad who had 
laughed so hard at Holliday that he 
couldn't stand up, lived out a contented 
life as a freight agent for the Santa Fe. 
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Plastic Automobiles from Farms. 
From a maze of speculation about plas 
tic bodies for automobiles lately 
emerged the first sample for public in 
spection. It represents definite progress 
toward the goal of using farm products 
in fabricating cars, but quantity pro 
duction of units is still in the future 
The weight of the plastic body is re 
ported as 2,000 pounds, compared with 
3,000 pounds for a comparable steel 
unit. Fourteen plastic panels mounted 
on a welded tubular steel frame make 
up the body. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany reports the need of cotton, wool, 
wood, leather, soybeans, flaxseed, tung 
oil, lard oil (from hogs), corn, wheat, 
goat hair, jute, pine pitch, molasses, 
beeswax, and castor oil in building such 
cars. Large quantities are required— 
representing a new market for farm 
products. 


Glass Houses. Latest architectural 
application of glass uses glass plates 
cemented as an outside facing on con- 
crete blocks. The effect is reported to 
be especially pleasing and should be 
quite permanent, The glass serves only 
for decoration and the concrete blocks 
carry the weight of the building. 

Luck As Business. Raising four-leaf 
clovers is a business. The plants are 
grown in chemical solutions (soilless 
gardening) and the harvested leaves 
are pressed and later preserved between 
sheets of plastic to make lucky charms. 
The business is the hobby of Charles T. 
Daniels, a telephone engineer, at Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. The output of the 
Daniels back-yard clover garden runs to 
5 million lucky clover leaves annually. 


Restoring Charred Documents. Be- 
cause so many British documents have 
been subjected to charring in recent 
months, a new method has been de- 
veloped to make the remains legible. 
The charred document is treated sev- 
eral times with a 25 percent solution of 
chloral hydrate in alcohol and dried 
after each treatment. Finally, when 
chloral-hydrate crystals appear on the 
surface, a similar solution to which 10 
percent of glycerin has been added is 
applied. After drying, the document is 
photographed. Printed or typewritten 
material can thus be read. 


Plastic from Coffee. Brazil's surplus 
coffee is now being converted into a use- 
ful plastic from which molded articles 
as well as tile and wallboard are to be 
manufactured. Caffein and oils are ex- 
tracted from the beans and the residue 
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is converted to plastic. An initial plant 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, uses 1,000 pounds 
of beans an hour and a larger plant to 
be built will consume 5 million bags of 
coffee (132 pounds each) annually. 


New Sulfa Drug. The fifth member 
of the sulfanilamide family, sulfadia- 
zine, was recently made available to the 
medical profession for general use. The 
new drug has proved more effective 
than its predecessors in treating pneu- 
monia and causes less nausea to pa- 
tients. Other sulfa drugs are sulfanil- 
amide, sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole, and 
sulfaguanidine. 


Drying Print. A new type of printing 
ink which is dried by treating the 
printed matter in alcohol has recently 
been patented in Canada. The fluid 
vehicle of the ink consists of a binder 
insoluble in alcohol which is diluted 
with an alcohol-soluble petroleum thin- 
ner. Only enough alcohol is used to dis- 
solve out the thinner and leave the hard- 
ened ink on the paper. 


Tear Gas for Watermelons.  Eel- 
worms which destroy the roots of water- 
melon vines in certain areas of the 
South of the United States can be con- 
trolled by dosing the soil with the tear 
gas (chloropicrin) used against human 
mobs and bandits. If the watermelon 
field is properly treated with chloro- 
picrin at the time of planting, trouble 
caused by this pest is reported to be en- 
tirely avoided. 


Vibration Detective. A new instru- 
ment is designed to help the engineer 
find and correct vibrations which 
shorten the lives of machines and re- 


duce their efficiencies. A meta] probe 
picks up the vibration and carries jt 
the instrument from which can be re 
all the important characteristics of | 
disturbance. Comparison of vibrati, 
readings taken from different parts of 
complex machine soon locates the sour 
of the trouble. 


Geographical Soaps. Soapmak« 
have long adapted the formulas of th: 
products to fit the different types 
water that prevail in different parts 
the country. This has gone on with 
particular fanfare, and housewives ha 
chosen soaps that seemed to them 
give best results. Now a soapmaker |} 
come out with a series of soaps eac!] 
marked for the zone or territory 
which it should be most successf\ 
Modification of the soap consists in ad 
ing appropriate water-softening agen 
to fit requirements of each zone. 


Explosion-Preventing Tires. By ma} 
ing tires for industrial trucks of rubb: 
so compounded that it conducts ele 
tricity, the risk of fires and explosio1 
from sparks of static electricity 
practically nullified. The new tires 
which permit charges to leak awa 
harmlessly, are being used in plant 
where explosives and flammable dust 
are handled. 


Better Sulphur’ Sprays. Sulphur 
emulsions used as sprays are more stable 
and hence more effective if the sulphu 
is first made into a suspension with 
asphalt and kerosene. The _ sulphur 
asphalt-kerosene suspension can then be 
emulsified with water containing an 
emulsifying agent to yield a product 
stable over long periods of time. Such 
sprays are valuable for destroying in 
sects which infest animals. 


X Rays vs. Carbon Monoxide. Ex- 
periments with animals exposed to ca! 
bon monoxide have shown that doses of 
X rays promote recovery from the et 
fects of the poison. Monkeys given X 
ray treatment after they had become un 
conscious from inhaling carbon monox- 
ide recovered in a fraction of the time 
required by others which did not re 
ceive the treatment. No tests on human 
subjects have yet been reported. 





NEW PARTNER in America’s defense effort is this 5,000-horsepower D. C. motor—largest of 
its kind—now getting into action at Alcoa, Tenn., for manufacture of aluminum for airplanes. 
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ft Christmastide 


fi. AROUND the world Rotary 
Clubs expand their activities — espe- 
cially with children—to greet the 
Christmas season. As the accompanying 
ictures show, at Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
the Rotary Club plays Santa to the com- 
munity’s crippled children; at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, the Club was host last 
ear to some 3,500 underprivileged chil- 
ren at a movie party; at Bacolod, The 
Philippines, the children of Rotarians 
ame to a party; Juneau, Alaska, Ro- 
tarians staged a similar affair. 

Of the many Rotary Clubs that enter- 
ined crippled children last Christmas, 
ynly a few can be mentioned. In Dis- 
trict 123, seven Clubs—Wichita, Council 
Grove, Emporia, Holton, Manhattan, 
Seneca, and, Topeka, Kansas—took part 
n such celebrations. At Yonkers, New 
York, 125 children from 4 to 22 years 
id were Club guests, and the Butler, 
Pennsylvania, Rotary Club made 79 
rippled guests happy. 

The Covington-Hot Springs, Virginia, 
Rotary Club each year entertains the 
soys and staff of the local Boys’ Home 
with a dinner and presents, including 
1 shining new silver dollar for each of 
the 60 to 75 lads. At Shelbyville, Indi- 
ana, the young guests are selected by 
school officials, as are the more than 
100 children entertained by the Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, Rotary Club. At Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, each Rotarian in- 
vites an underprivileged child. The 
Rotary Club of Ciudad Victoria, Mex- 
ico, remembers the old people, and 
Mérida, Mexico, Rotarians last year 
gave gifts of clothing and food to more 
than 200 children. Some 22 institutions 
were remembered by the Rotary Club 
ff Shanghai, China, in addition to its 
“Toy Hospital,” of which more later. 
The Rotary Clubs of Russell, Kansas; 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania; Long Branch, 
New Jersey; and New London, Connec- 
ticut, reaffirm by parties for children 
that “it is more blessed to give... .” 

An unnamed Rotarian of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has enlisted a rural mail 
carrier to aid him. The Rotarian fur- 
nishes the gifts, the carrier distributes 
them to desolate farms. 

Shanghai, China, sponsors a “toy hos- 
pital,” which repairs toys for distribu- 
tion at Christmastide; a similar toy-re- 
pair project was sponsored last year by 
the Dunellen, New Jersey, Rotary and 
Lions Clubs. The Tsingtao, China, Ro- 
tary Club collects toys for distribution, 
too. The Rotary Club of Erlanger, Ken- 
tucky, presented the film A Christmas 
Carol for school children of the com- 
munity, gave each a gift. At Arcadia, 
California, a travelling Christmas tree 
and carollers entertained crowds. 

In countries at war, Rotary Clubs co- 
Operate in sending Christmas parcels to 
the men in service, such as the Pen- 
ticton, British Columbia, Canada, Club, 
which joined in a community plan to 
forget no one from the vicinity. 

Thus in thousands of communities 
Rotarians spread the Christmas mes- 
sage: “Joy to the world!” 
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FROM such dump heaps in alleys come the guests of the Montreal 
Rotary Club’s Christmas party. Below, they greet The Scratch- 
pad Man with glee—can it be they find his face so funny? 





THE SCRATCHPAD MAN VISITS MONTREAL's 


Christmas Party 


“aa 

UW a0 I sputtered. “Spend Christmas away up 
Canada? Why, we may have snow here!” 

The Chief had just suggested—and I know what +t 
means—that I cover the annual Christmas party Montr; 
Rotarians give underprivileged youths. 

“Anyway,” he soothed me, “you can be sure of a whit 
Christmas there.” 

“But—” 

I went. 

Alfred E. Okill, the Club’s Secretary who has been active 
in such events for 17 years, hailed me and asked me to help 
greet the young guests—280 of them. It was hard tio 
imagine that these came from the alleyways and gutters of 
the city, so neat and brushed they were. Jack Cole, Chair- 
man of the Boys Work Committee, told me that they came 
from the Iverley Settlement, Griffintown Boys Club, Navy 
League, University Settlement, Montreal Boys’ Association, 
Shawbridge Boys Farm and Training School, Church of Aj] 
Nations Boys’ Club, Montreal Association for the Blind 
Negro Community Center, Salve Regina, Weredale House, 
and the Montreal Protestant Orphan Home. 

Eagerly yet shyly, boisterously yet mannerly, the boys 
made short work of turkey and fixin’s, pie, and ice cream 
before paying attention to an entertainment that mixed 
mandolin music of their own making, singing, and other 
feats with astounding acrobatics and tap dances and similar 
vaudeville performances by trained artists. 

Never have I seen more eagerness, interest, happiness, 
and sheer joy of life concentrated in 280 small frames than 
that displayed in the faces of the guests of the Montreal 
Rotary Club. Tomorrow they might go back to the dingy 
homes, the cluttered streets, the hand carts in which they 
gathered wood for stoking the feeble stoves, that yesterday 
they had known, but today was a reality—a reality of joy 
and feast, a highlight in a year none too full of pleasures. 

Yet it is not a hopeless world. At the settlements and 
boys’ clubs there are many compensations—more, there is 
training for a better future. It is not a loveless life, nor 
a life without music or books, sport and games and pictures 
to lighten toil. Best of all, there are Rotarians in Montreal 
to cap it, once a year, with turkey and pie and funny hats 
and tumbling frogs and dancing Mickey Mouses. 

Now, look at the pictures and see for yourself! 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Photos: Colin A. Gravenor 








THING is stirring—or being stirred, rather— A TRAY of desserts sends gleams of anticipation to the eyes of the boys, but they can restrain 
white-capped guest isn’t telling what it is. themselves nobly from any further demonstration. Not so Scoopy, whose quivering nose sniffs 
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OVE: The head table boasts gong, Club President, and speakers. BELOW: Seat- BELOW: Sheer joy illumines the freckled face of one sma 
at small tables permits guests, hosts, and hosts’ wives to mingle more intimately. as a generous portion of turkey dark-meat melts in his 


























CALLED to the head table, a young Canadian expresses for himself LOST in the ecstasy of song, another guest joins his voice with th, 
and all his fellows the gratitude felt for this Christmas entertainment. of an accordion, while a member of the host Club grins his apprec 








RAPT in the performance, boys, Rotarians, and The Scratchpad Man forget all—even 
the camera that should be taking pictures! Below: Grins such as these are not the 
result of the cameraman's “birdie,” but of a dinner and party without a sour moment. 


AMAZED by the antics of a frog-man conto: 
Scoopy barks with glee as he “trees” the ani 

a most undignified position. Below: Rev. E. L 
Pidgeon, Past President of Rotary International, h« 
ary member of the Rotary Club of Montreal, Canada 
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Checks for Chest To replenish the Ky 

cial-service chest” o 
Cheer Ghangte the Rotary Club of 
CHENGTU, CHINA, a concert by local tal- 
ent, mostly from the five universities 
that are making CHENGTU their home 
during “the incident,’ raised $4,000 
(Chinese currency) in two perform- 
ances. The funds will be used to sup- 
port a Club-sponsored worker in the 
Friends of the Wounded Soldiers and 
social-service work in the local hospital. 


They Got the 100 The Rotary Club of 
Percent Habit! Dunn, N. C., started 

out to have 100 con- 
secutive 100 percent meetings. This 
mark was reached last August, but 
when last heard from, DuNN Rotarians 
couldn’t bring themselves to break the 
habit, and had just chalked up number 
110. 


Rotary and the The Rotary Club of 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., 


World at War — . 
invites all Rotarians 


or their sons who may be stationed 
either at the Army’s Fort Sheridan or 
the Navy’s Great Lakes Station to get 
in touch with the Club—or for their 
Club Secretaries to do so. . . . Likewise, 
the Rotary Club of Dayton, Ou1I0, would 
like to know about all such who are 
at either Wright Field or Patterson 
Field, Ohio. . . . Rotarians or their sons 
at the Fresno, Cauir., Bomber Base are 
invited to get in touch with the Secre- 
tary of the local Rotary Club. 

The Hampton, VA., Rotary Club isn’t 
wasting time. It has banded with other 
local groups in establishing a recrea- 
tion center in an old schoolhouse for 
troops of the vicinity. When it is the 
Rotary Club’s week to play host, every 
night a group of Rotarians puts on some 
sort of entertainment for the boys, in- 
cluding movies, refreshments, dances, 
contests, etc.... To keep the boys 
from home posted while they are in 
military service, the HAMTRAMCK, MICH., 
Rotary Club sends each one—a total of 
some 250—both of the city’s local 
weekly newspapers. Also, old foun- 
tain pens that are turned in are re- 
paired and sent to boys in camp. 

Into every book brought in for the 
camp library in a Rotary Club drive, 
the Committee placed a bookplate with 
the name and address of the donor. 
Thus HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA, Rotarians 
plan to keep in touch with the boys who 
pass through the Canadian Army Trades 
School at HAMILTON. . . . OTTAWA, ONT., 
Canapa, Rotarians have sent boxes of 
books and magazines to the Naval Ves- 
sels Reading Service at HA.irax, N. S. 

The Rotary Club of Nortu Bay, Onr., 
CanapA, has already forwarded to Rot- 
ary International in Great Britain and 
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Ireland the sum of £400 in four install- 
ments and, to quote a letter, “we set up 
an organization within the Club to in- 
sure a steady effort on our part.” These 
funds have been put in a special fund 
“for children crippled account enemy 
action.” By arrangement, a_ special 
Committee of the Central Council for 
the Care of Cripples will administer the 
fund. 

To aid the carnival at JAFFNA, CEYLON, 
which was called “Jarrna’s Answer,” 
and which raised money for various 
war funds, the Rotary Club of JAFFNA 
held its dinner meeting on the carnival 
grounds and took part in the various 
frolics, adding considerably to the funds 
and fun. 

“CHELSEA Calling CHELSEA!” When 
the Massachusetts town called its Eng- 
lish “sister,” through short-wave com- 
mercial radio, representatives of the 
American Rotary Club sent greetings to 
English Rotarians at CHELSEA. 

Not all war service is somber or 
drear. One of the most popular of re- 
cent Rotary Club activities in England 
has been the dances and parties! Of 
the former, a SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, news- 
paper remarks of a Rotary Club-spon- 
sored affair: “None of these events is 
just another dance. All have the stamp 
of a real achievement in social-welfare 
work.” The Torquay, ENGLAND, Rotary 
Club sponsors the “Good Companions’ 
Club”; and the Newport Club, the 
“Rotary Services Club.” 

The LEwEs, ENGLAND, Rotary Club re- 
minds its members that “hospitality is 
not rationed,” in asking for homes to 
entertain soldiers, sailors, and women 
“farmerettes,” especially on Sundays. 
... The Rotary Club of LeicH, ENGLAND, 
presented its borough with an ambul- 
ance and a mobile canteen. . .. The 
ARBROATH, SCOTLAND, Rotary Club pre- 
sented £1,000, raised in four months by 





A CATCH in the annual Athens, Ala., Rotary 
Club “fish rodeo” to raise funds for charity. 


Photo LaCrosse Tribune 





A CRATE of Wisconsin's best cranberries! 
The Duke of Windsor’s American-born wife 
explains uses of the gift of the Tomah Rotary 
Club, presented at a brief stop en route. 








WHILE a special Club bulletin was set and printed, Ashland, Pa., Rotarians looked on after a 
luncheon meeting in the printing plant of their host and Past President, Kenneth E. Keller. 
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THE “ROTARY Nook” of Havana’s woodland park contains a tree from each Cuban Rotary 
Club. Here is the first “overseas” tree, a native laurel from the Rotary Club of Miami, Fla. 








THIS table decoration, carved by hand from 
ice, was featured at a recent Boston, Mass., 
Rotary Club Vocational Service talk on ice. 





CLUB Secretary Fox and J. R. Overstreet, 
(left), president of the Fort Worth, Tex., 
Rotary Club’s Educational Foundation, with 
the Foundation’s new $5,000 defense bond. 











MORRIS, N. Y., Rotarians seldom miss meet- 
ings. The member with the worst monthly 
attendance record geis custody of the goat! 
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concerts and other entertainments, to 


the British Red Cross. 

Rotarians of Switzerland have _ in- 
formed Rotarians in the Dutch Indies 
that if the latter become involved in the 
war, the former will take care of any 
of the latter’s children at school in 
Switzerland. . The Rotary Club of 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, has entertained 
12 needy children from VicHuy, FRANCE, 
for three months—a reminder of the 
days of peace when the Rotary Club of 
Vicuy entertained poor children from 
other countries at the famous VICHY 
springs. 

To raise £500 toward a mobile can- 
teen, the Rotary Club of Bokssure, 
SoutH AFRICA, conducted a contest to 
elect a “queen” of Boxkssurc. Two 
months was set as the time in which to 
reach this sum. At the end of the 
period the canteen fund was the richer 
by £4,584, or more than nine times the 
original goal! 


Cuban Club Rice, streets, and 


Promotes Rice children occupy the 
program of the Ro- 


tary Club of HoLeurn, Cuspa. Ata recent 
luncheon, 25 Salvation Army children 
received sweaters, caps, and sweets. 
Successful in persuading the authorities 
to repave two principal streets a few 
years ago, the Club is now calling at- 
tention to needed repairs in the pave- 
ment. And by forming a Committee on 
the planting of rice, the Club is interest- 
ing the farmers of the neighborhood in 
the possibilities of this crop. 


Montana Club A spoken roster of 


Has Eyes on 1951 the Club, with four 
speeches addressed 


to BozEMAN, Mont., Rotarians of 1951 
were all recorded by the BozeMaAn 
Rotary Club recently. After the full 30- 
minute program was played over for 
the benefit of the 1941 membership, the 
records were sealed up to await a 1951 
meeting of the Club. 


Happy Birthday If there are any 
candles on the birth- 


to One and All! 
day cakes, these 


Clubs are entitled to 25 each: Browns- 
ville, Tex.; Charlotte, N. C.; Michigan 
City, Ind.; Waukegan, IIl.; Alexandria, 
La.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Shamokin, 
Pa.; Newark, Ohio; Ashland, Ky.; and 
Columbia, S. C. 

The following Clubs have been newly 


admitted: Port St. Joe, Fla.; Garca. 
Brazil; Valledupar, Colombia; Branso; 

Hollister, Mo.; Goiania, Brazil: Hunt 

ville, Mo.; Ashland, Oreg.; Tully, Au 

tralia; Patterson, Calif.; Balcarce, A 

gentina; Belgaum, India; Aguadil] 

Puerto Rico; Cuiaba, Brazil; Niellsvil}, 
Wis.; Whitney Point, N. Y.; Luxora 
Ark.; Barra Mansa, Brazil; Rezende. 
Brazil; Caxias, Brazil; Kandy, Ceylon 
Rock Port, Mo. Good luck and happ 
ness! 


The Rotary Club of 
HANKow, CHINA, 0 
erates an eye clin 
for poor people as one of its man 
community services. Operated full tim 
for two years and then, because of 
developments, part time during si, 
months of each of the following three 
years, nearly 20,000 patients wer 
treated. 

Under the management of the nativ: 
Chinese members of the Club, the clini 
now operates three days a week. The 


Brighter Eyes for 
Hankow, China 








FOR more than a year this “Old Stone House” 
built in 1815 was the historic meeting place 
of the Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Rotary Club. 


doctors donate their services. At pres 
ent a charge is made—5 cents (Chinese 
currency) for the initial visit and 2 
cents for each succeeding one (or less 
than one cent U. S. the first time and 
about one mill each succeeding time) 


President Davis Tom J. Davis, Presi 


Talks to Thousands“ent of Rotary In- 
ternational, on his 


return from England plunged into a 
busy program of Rotary intercity meet- 
ings. Starting at his home city of 
Butte, Mont., with only that Club rep- 
resented, by November 1 he had ad- 
dressed meetings ranging up to the New 
York, N. Y., Rotary Club intercity gath- 
ering with 102 Clubs represented. 

At Butte there were 150 present; at 
New York, between 800 and 900; at 
RocHEstTer, N. Y., 1,247; ITHaca, N. Y.., 
200; WAVERLY, N. Y., 125; Toronto, ONT.., 
CANADA, 604; CHARLOTTE, N. C., 550; 
GREENVILLE, S. C., 250; BALTIMORE, Mp 
800; BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 440. 

Rotarians Féte National Newspape! 
Ye Local Editors Week, celebrated in 
United States 


early in October, was marked by close 
ties with Rotary in many sections. In 
Mexico, Mo., a special edition of the 
Evening Ledger was dedicated to Ro 
tary. Included was a column on THE 
RoTARIAN. . . . The BATESBURG-LEESVILLE, 
S. C., Rotary Club held an intercity 
meeting at which members of the South 
Carolina Press Association, in session 
at the time, were guests. A “special 
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ition” of the ANpbERsOoN, S. C., Daily 
il, with the first page showing how 
might look published under dictator- 
ip, was a feature of the meeting... . 
he ESCANABA, MICH., Daily Press was 
st to Rotary and two other service 
ibs at a luncheon served in the press- 
yom, 


For less _ privileged 
children in five 
schools, the Rotary 
Club of Rio Craro, BraziL, has estab- 
ished a “students’ lunch,” and also 
two dental clinics. . . . When only eight 
nonths old, the Rotary Club of OvurIN- 
uos had already taken part in the for- 
nation of two newer Clubs and was 
working on a third! The new Clubs 
vere those of Pirag6 and Assis... . 
Because their city lacked a hotel worthy 
f it, Rotarians of Ponta Grossa took 
he lead in negotiations which produced 

new and excellent hostelry.... 
When floods devastated part of the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, the Rotary 
Club of JABOTICABAL held a fair which 
lasted two days and netted 3,600 milreis 
(approximately $200 U. S. currency) for 
the sufferers. 


Brazilian Clubs’ 
Many Services 


Rotarians of the 
lower Rio Grande 
valley in Texas were 
guests at a ladies’ night banquet of the 
Rotary Club of MonTERREY, MExIco, driv- 
ing over the newer and older roads. In 


Fourth Object 
in Practice 





HIGH-SCHOOL lads often attend Rotary meet- 
ings as special guests. These eight boys each 
visited the Canton, Miss., Club for a month. 


addition to the Pan-American highway 
(see article in THE RoTaRIAN, September, 
1941), there is a new cutoff from Mc- 
ALLEN, TEXx., the Rotary Club there re- 
minds us. ... When the ALPINE, TEx., 
Rotary Club published a salute to 
Mexico on September 16, the Mexican 
National Independence Day, it meant 
simply to bring that date to the atten- 
tion of its members. But a copy of the 
Highlander, Club publication, contain- 
ing the salute was sent to the Rotary 
Club of CrupAp Juarez, Mexico, and 
brought a letter from that Club. After 
thanking the ALPINE Club warmly, the 
letter added: 


In our beautiful country we have 
always honored those men who do not be- 
long to any nation ... men of the caliber of 
George Washington, Simon Bolivar, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. . .. We therefore claim for 
ourselves men of such caliber and give you 
our great names of Hidalgo, Morelos, Juarez, 
and many others as the heritage of all 
liberty-loving peoples of the earth. 

What you have done is in accord with our 
Rotary principles, and we, in the name of 
Mexican Rotary, thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts. 

The Rotary Club of Troy, N. Y., took 


an active part in the city’s recent Inter- 
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American Week, which opened with a 
ceremony in which the national an- 
thems of the 21 American Republics 
were played. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the various sessions were the 
culture and art of Ibero-America, the 
economic relations between the nations, 
music—including several broadcast pro- 
grams, one of which was given by the 
Ibero-American students at Troy’s Rens- 
salear Polytechnic Institute. Every 
organized group in the city took part, 
and most of the speakers were promi- 
nent Latin Americans. 


Want a Park2 When the city of 


Club Answers MEMPHIS, TeEX.,, 
bought a 30-acre site 


for a park, the local Rotary Club took 
the first steps to improve it. Each 
Rotarian bought and set out a shade 
tree. When the park board was ap- 
pointed, it included three Rotarians, one 
as chairman. When picnic units were 
laid out, the Rotary Club sponsored the 
first one of 20 now completed. 

The park, now two years old, has also 
playground equipment and a concrete 
amphitheater seating more than 2,000, 
and when formally opened, the park 
board presented its chairman, Rotarian 
C. C. Hodges, with a stone replica of the 
amphitheater in recognition of his work. 
Octogenarians The Rotary Club of 
Guests of Club CLARKS SUMMIT, Pa., 

recently entertained 


27 “young fellows” of the surrounding 
territory. Ages of the invitees ranged 
from 75 to 92. This is an annual event. 


$250 Bond Goes When the _ Rotary 


to Charity Project Club of BEDFORD, 
OHIO, turned in to 


help the local Lions Club with its home- 
coming frolic, it was purely for the fun 
and service of it. However, when the 
Rotary Club won the grand prize of 
$250 in defense bonds, it accepted this 
as the basis of a future charitable proj- 
ect. 


Each year when the 
school bells ring, the 
Rotary Club of ASHE- 
Boro, N. C., holds a reception at which 
the teachers of the city’s schools and 
the principals of near-by community 
schools are guests. This year 165 people 
were present. 


Carolina Club 
Greets Teachers 











AMERICAN High Commissioner and Mrs 
Sayre were guests of Baguio, P. I., Rotarians 
at a combined Loyalty and Rizal Day meeting. 








AN INTERCITY meeting at Bundaberg, Aus- 
tralia, finds then Governor Garnet Buss 
(center) consulting the program with host 
Club President (left) and meeting's Secretary 


BECAUSE there was no drinking water at the 
new school tennis courts, the Carnegie, Okla., 
Rotary Club provided this drinking fountain. 





MEMBERS of the Du Quoin, Ill., Rotary Club recently jumped at the chance to inlay 
Rotary’s emblem on the local flying field. Dr. G. G. Fischer offered to furnish the rock 
if fellow Rotarians would do the work. It took 3,000 pounds to fill the 100-foot cogwheel! 
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en in 1943! Crowd- 
ing much into a few hours when re- 
cently in Chicago, Tom J. Davis, Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, included 
in his brief stay in the Central Office 
the signing of contracts for Rotary’s 
1943 Convention, thus making official 
the acceptance by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the invitation from Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the 34th annual Convention in 
that city, June 13-18, 1943. 

The 1942 Convention will be held in 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, June 21 to 25. 


Any Younger? Meet Bitty R. SIM- 
MONDS, age 22, President of the Erick, 
Okla., Rotary Club. 
He became an insur- 


ance salesman while 
still in high school, 
age 16, and a full- 


fledged businessman 
two years later. At 21 
he became Secretary 
of the Rotary Club 
and secretary-man- 
ager of the Chamber 
of Commerce, as well. 
Back in 1930 he and his father, a char- 
ter member of the Rotary Club of Erick, 
attended Rotary’s international Conven- 
tion in Chicago. In 1937, to celebrate 
going into business full time, he got 





Simmonds 


married. 


Acting Governors. In the absence of 
GOVERNOR W. H. TAN, of Shanghai, China, 
who is at present in the United States, 
Tom J. Davis, President of Rotary In- 
ternational, has appointed WILLIAM Z. L. 
SunG, of Shanghai, as Acting Governor 
of District 96-97-98. ... To fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of C. 
WARREN-BOULTON as Governor .of the 
88th District (Northern India and 
Burma), Past Governor B. T. THAKUR, of 
Karachi, India, will act. 

Since LAURENS A. PAcKArRD, of Port 
Huron, Mich., Governor of District 152 
(northeastern Michigan and part of 
Ontario), is at present unable to per- 
form his duties, PAst GovERNOR HENRY 
A, NorDHEIM, of Owosso, Mich., has been 
appointed Acting Governor. 

How to Spend Money. From Smeth- 
wick, England, comes news that the 
check from THE Rorarian for the 
“favorite story” (Stripped Gears, Octo- 
ber issue) sent to Arrftur H. Moyte, As- 
sistant Secretary, has been endorsed 
over to the charity fund of the Rotary 
Club of Smethwick. 


Picture. Included in the October 
Reader’s Digest pictorial section were a 
picture and writeup of Joun J. Mircn- 
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ELL, Chicago, Ill., Rotarian, who was, in 
1930, the organizer of Rancheros Visi- 
tantes, a group of ranch owners in 
California who have resurrected the 
old Spanish custom of an organized pil- 
grimage of visits from ranch to ranch 
during the Spring months. 


Lone Star Shrine. To commemorate 
the Battle of San Jacinto, sometimes 
called “the 16th decisive battle of the 
world,” since it marked the independ- 
ence of Texas, the State has recently 
erected a shaft just five inches shorter 
than the Washington Monument in 
Washington, D. C. The design is the 
work of two Houston, Tex., Rotarians: 
Robert J. CUMMINS, engineer, and AL- 
FRED C. FINN, architect. 


Cumberland Rotarians. ROTARIAN 
SAMUEL BONE, business manager of Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn., 
has discovered that of the present board 
of directors of the University, two mem- 
bers aie Past District Governors of 
Rotary, six are Past Presidents, and 
six are active Rotarians. 


Always Home. The Rotary Club of 
Santa Cruz, Calif., must be very at- 
tractive for Frank K. 
Roserts, for not only 
has he perfect attend- 
ance for the past 20 
years, but every week 
has found him at his 
own Club! In one 
case he travelled 500 
miles to be able to 
visit his own familiar 
group, and thus keep 
his record equal to 
that of Irwin Mims, of Aberdeen, Miss., 
reported in these columns in the No- 
vember issue. Can anyone beat this 
double record? 








Roberts 


International Exchange. The Inter- 
national Youth Exchange of the 107th 
District has arranged a further ex- 
change with South America. PAvuL 
OecHSsLI, son of RoTARIAN Rev. LEONARD 
Orcus.Ll, of Alhambra, Calif., has sailed 
for Sao Paulo, Brazil, where he will 
live with the family of Rorartan Mario 
Azevepo; while Dr. Mriecio AZEvepDo, 24- 
year-old son of the Brazilian family, 
will come to California as the house 
guest of the Orcusitr family. Several 
Clubs of the District contributed funds 
to pay the travelling expenses of the 
exchange. 


Hoosier Poet. Born in Indiana, Lre 
E. RaGspaLe, Past President of the Chi- 
cago, Ill., Rotary Club, has some special 





license to parody James Whitcom) 
Riley, so he does so, as follows: 


Once there was a member with the quinz 
it appears, , 

And when he got his notice of attendan, 
in arrears, 

His buddies heerd him _ holler, 
neighbors heerd him bawl, 

And at next Thursday’s meeting, why 
wasn’t there at all! ; tes 


and ] 


They took away his membership, his bad 
and weekly mess; 
They murdered his associate, then wash, 
their hands, I quess— 
They hit that blighter’s self-respect a m, 
and mighty clout ‘— 
And the Directors’ll get you, if you 
Don’t ‘ 
WATCH 
Out! 


So you'd better mind your P’s and Q’s, a) 
keep your record clear, 

Or the merry “tinkle-tinkle” of the tin ca 
you will hear; 

And tell the Secretary if the flu germ lay 
you low, 

Or the snickersnee will snicker (see?), a 
down the chute you go. 

Now one week’s credit on the books, ’t 
very plain to see, 

Is worth three unreported—though you'r 
innercent as me; 

So if you’ve got a record clear, proclaim 
with a shout, 

Or the Directors’ll get you, if you 

Don’t 
WATCH 


Flying to the Hospital. Luts F. Qua. 
RANTA, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Posadas, Argentina, and an airplane 
pilot, persuaded the authorities of the 
Regional Hospital to convert part of 
the grounds into a landing field, so that 
sick and injured from the territory 
about, which is practically roadless and 
dependent on river or air transport, 
might be landed close to the hospital 
As a result, many lives have been saved 
because of the rapidity of transport. 
The first case was that of a worker 
seriously injured in an accident at one 
of the plantations miles up the Uppe) 
Parana River. ROTARIAN QUARANTA 
piloted the plane which saved the work- 
man’s life, thanks to rapid transit. 


London Letter. REGINALD E. Coomss, 
Immediate Past President of the Ro- 
tary Club of London, England, wrote 
recently: 


I really enjoyed my year as President. It 
was good fun, every y helping so to make 
it a success, and coming into contact with 
so many international-minded chaps _ that 
I started some talks. From that, they have 
started a “V” Club—dining this time 
first dinner about 33 and this may turn 
out to be quite a big thing. The foreign 
press are enthusiastic about it and will be 
the backbone—admitting politicians and 


Photo: (left) Parker-Grifith 





LIKE father, like son? Coke R. Stevenson, Sr. 
(left), and Coke, Jr., have both been President 
of the Junction, Tex., Rotary Club. Now Coke. 
Sr., has been elected Governor of Texas! 
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gation officials. . . . If the war does bring 
out a real close friendship between the 
ree countries [United States, Britain, and 
issia], then whatever the cost it will be 
eap .. Best chin-chins to all friends. 


New Convention Chairman. Because 

his induction into active service in 

e Royal Canadian 
\ir Force, in which 

e was a reserve Offi- 
er, Douctas A. STEV- 

vson, of Sherbrooke, 
Jue., has resigned as 

‘hairman of the 1942 

onvention Commit- 

. With regret Tom 

Davis, President of 
Rotary International, aden 
has accepted the res- 
ignation, and has appointed RicuHarp C. 
HepKE, of Detroit, Mich., to act as the 
new Chairman. 

The North American members of the 
Committee — Epwarp F. McFappin, J. 
Epp McLAUGHLIN, Harry D. POoUuLSTON, 
and CHAIRMAN HEDKE—met in Toronto 
October 12 and 13. Director JuLIo GER- 
LEIN COMELIN, of Barranquilla, Colombia, 
who acted for COMMITTEEMAN ARMANDO 
HAMEL, of Santiago, Chile, at the June 
meeting (see cut), also attended, despite 
an automobile accident on the way. 

In accepting this new position, Ro- 
TARIAN HEDKE has relinquished his post 
on the Committee on Research As to the 
Participation of Rotarians in Post-War 
World Reorganization, and ROoTARIAN 
CarRL ZAPFFE, of Brainerd, Minn., has ac- 
cepted appointment to this Committee 
to fill the vacancy. 





Honors. The Rotary Club of Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo, Ont., Canada, has two 
members in high places in the rubber 
industry: J. A. MarTIN, manager of the 
Dominion Tire Company, has_ been 
named deputy controller of rubber for 
the Department of Munitions and 
Supply of Canada, and Greorce W. SAWIN 
has been elected president of the Good- 
rich Tire Company of Canada. 

ARTHUR F’.. FIscHer, Acting Governor 
of Rotary’s 81st District while GOVERNOR 
THEODORE L. HALL, of Manilla, The Phil- 
ippines, has been in the United States, 
was eulogized by the Philippines Free 
Press in an article featuring his serv- 
ices as former Director of Forestry for 
the Commonwealth. He has retired as 
technical advisor on agriculture and 
natural resources to enter active service 
in the United States Army, in which he 
holds a reserve commission. 

In recognition of “distinguished pro- 
fessional services over a period of 16 
years to the crippled children of York 
and York County, Pa.,” the Rotary Club 
of York presented to Dr. James T. 
RuGH, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Philadelphia, a silver piaque mounted 
on a wooden base. Dr. RucGu has aided 
with the semiannual crippled-children 
clinics in York for this period of time, 
and through his work a hospital has 
been built for orthopedics. The Rotary 
Club of York has also elected Dr. RucH 
to honorary membership. 

ROTARIAN LAUREANO A. BaupIzzone, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been re- 
élected president of the Argentine Boy 
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Scout Association. .. . Epuarpo Garcfa 
DE ZUNIGA, President of the Rotary Club 
of Montevideo, Uruguay, has been given 
the degree of doctor honoris causa by 
the University of Montevideo, while the 
school of engineering of the same uni- 
versity presented him with its gold 
medal for his services to the country. 

The magazine School and Society re- 
cently carried an article about a school 
superintendent who changed the lives 
of pupils in the mill towns around 
Greenville, S. C. The hero of this 
“Mill Town Miracle,” as the story was 
titled in The Reader's Digest (Septem- 
ber, 1941), where it was reprinted, is 
L. P. HouLuis, Greenville Rotarian. 

Dr. ARTHUR G. SULLIVAN, a& member 
of the Madison, Wis., Rotary Club, has 
been made managing director of the 
Inter-State Postgraduate Medical Asso- 
ciation of North America. 

Dr. CARLETON WASHBURNE, superin- 
tendent of schools and a member of the 
Rotary Club of Winnetka, II, is on 
leave of absence to act as director of 
the Survey of Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools for the State of Louisiana. 
Dr. WASHBURNE is the author of the 






“Yes” side to the debate-of-the-month Photos: Underwood; Walinger 
in the September Rotarian, Shall We LOOK ALIKE? Above, left, Harper Garcia 0 
Have More ‘Progressive Education’? Smyth, Cleveland, Ohio, Rotarian, faces his 8 

Presidents Meet. Tom J. Davis, Presi- sg ae a nigra Plt oe : 
dent, and CuesLey R. Perry, Secretary whose “look-alike,” Rabbi Louis L. Mann. is i 
of Rotary International, were received also from the Chicago, Ill., Rotary Club. Ps 
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THE CONVENTION Committee meets in Toronto. The story appears in the adjoining column. 








THE MONROE, La., Rotary Club boasts five sets of fathers and sons, totalling 12 members. 


Standing, left to right: Sylvian, Sigmund, Harvey and Capt. George Trousdale; George 
and Jack Masur; Henry, Joseph, and Mal- G. Weaks, Sr., and George G. Weaks. Jr 
colm Biedenharn. Seated, left to right, J. and Sigmund Haas and D. Aubrey Haas. 
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by CorpeLt, HULL, Secretary of State, at 
Washington, D. C., recently. From the 
State Department they went to the 
White House, where PRESIDENT DAvis 
presented to the President of the United 





DISTRICT Governor H. A. Taylor watches his 
father and co-member cut the cake marking 
Alex Taylor's 80th birthday and 24th term as 
Secretary of the Henderson, Ky., Rotary Club. 


States, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, a golden 
filigree replica of one of Columbus’ 
ships as a gift from the wives of Portu- 


guese Rotarians. 


Bright Bits. Gorpon S. SELMAN, of 
the Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Rotary 
Club, has developed a new technique 
for introducing visitors. He asks that 
they graduate their response “Here!” 
to their Club—that is, if it’s a fine Club, 
yell it out loud and strong; if a medium 
or average Club, just an average yell; 
and if a poor Club, just whisper their 
acknowledgment. Since then, nothing 
but fine Clubs have been represented! 


And the Fort Wayne, Ind., Tickler 
lists the Club’s birthday members under 
the heading “Let ’Em Eat Cake.” 


Serving India, Of the 22 members of 
India’s newly enlarged National De- 
fense Council, four are Rotarians: Hon. 
A. K. Faztut Hug (honorary, Dacca), 
KUMARARAJAH Sir MutTHIA CHETTIYAR OF 
CHETTINAD (active, Madras), Hon. KHAN 
BAHADUR Magor SirRDAR SIR SIKANDER 
Hyat Kuan (Past President, now hono- 
rary, Lahore), and Kuan BAHADUR SIR 
MUHAMMAD Usman (active, Madras). 

The plan for unity offered by Rorar- 
IAN V. R. Sen, Jubbulpore, India (see 
Scratchpaddings, November Rotarian), 
has been commented upon with favor 
by the press. As the item reproduced in 
the adjoining column shows, it was 
credited to Rotary. 


Iceland Visitor. Everett E. BENNETT, 
honorary member of the Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., Rotary Club, was among 
the first to land in Iceland when Ameri- 
can troops “took over.” He is a physi- 
cal-welfare director attached to the 
United States forces. 


Rotary Rhymester. For all his 90 
years, JOHN STERLING, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Watertown, 
N. Y., is active—especially in  writ- 
ing of limericks. Here are a few of 
his verses: 

My brain has been very insistent 
On making my spelling consistent. 
But how would it look 


Written out in a book, 
If only I were so persistent? 


A horse that wants fodder will neigh, 
That’s his weigh of calling for heigh. 
But who wouldn't laugh 





See You at Rotary! 


For at least 15 years this was the greeting for these 
men, for they've been at a meeting every week. 


Photos: (3) Moffet; (12) Toloff 








All of them are from 
the same District, 147 
(northern Illinois) ,and 
round out the group of 
“stalwarts” from that 
area who have ap- 
peared previously in 
this department. 

(1) A. H. Anderson, 
printing — commercial 
art, 15 yrs.; (2) Chas. 
Wasson Kent, dentist, 
15% yrs., both of 


(3) Robert F. Doep- 
el, oil retailing, 15 yrs., 
Winnetka, Ill.; (4) 
John L. Brearton, gen- 
eral law practice, 17% 
yrs., Savanna, Ill 

(5) Paul T. Karr, 

ainting and decorat- 
ng, 16% yrs.; (6) Ray 
E. Poplett, manual 
arts, 17 yrs.; (7) Henry 
G. Kramer, storage, 19 
yrs.; (8) Gustave W. 
Youngsteadt, tailoring, 
= — = May- 


“9 Henry J. Ams- 
ler, meats’ ; reratiie 
17% a Peru, Ill. 
(10) Perry H. Wessei. 
medicine — practology, 
16% yrs., Moline, Ill. 

(11) Charles Harki- 
son, senior. 16% yrs., 
Aurora, ili. -€12) 
George H. Tomlinson, 
banking, 15% yrs., Ev- 
anston, II. 


If a cow or a caugh | 
Should wait to get weight in that weig 


A soprano who sang in a choir 

Made a statement that she could sing hoir- 
She knew that she could— 
Than the birds in the would; 

But the people all thought her a loir. 


A painter once painted a sign 
On the side of a soft piece of pign. 
He said that he knew 
That he never could kdew 
Another without a straight lign. 


A speaker out on a campaign 
Was left by the regular traign, 
So he got in a sleigh 
And drove through the deigh, 
In a snowstorm that turned into raign 


The above is bad spelling, it’s true. 
But what is a fellow to due, 

When he writes to his belle 

And he knows he can’t spelle— 
Unless she’s a bad speller, tue? 


Rotary Visitors. The Rotary Club 
of Seattle, Wash., gives each week to 
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ROTARIAN’S SCHEME 
TO END COMMUNAL 
TROUBLES 


JUBBULPORE. August 8. 

A scheme to foster and main- 
tain communal harmony, spon- 
sored by Jubbulpore’ Rotarians, 
was inaugurated by .E. Sir 
Henry Twynam, Governor of C.P. | 
and Berar, ata meeting held 
here. Lady Twynam was among 
those present, 

Rotarian V. R. Sen, who sub- 
mitted the scheme, recommended 
the appointment of Unity Boards 
to organise celebrations on the 
anniversaries of the founders of 
the different religions, to sponsor 
common education and promote 
intercommunal contacts through 
dinners and other means 

His Excellency appreciated. the 
scheme and expressed the hope 
that work would be carried out 
enthusiastically —A. P 














THE PRESS appreciates the work of Rotari- 
ans, in India, too,,as this clipping proves. 


the visitor who has travelled farthest 
to visit the Club a “Pocock oar,’ sym- 
bolic of the famed racing shells and 
rowing teams that come from Seattle. 


In the Army Now? The Rotary Club 
of Elizabethtown, Ky., is only 14 miles 
from Fort Knox, and invites Rotarians 
stationed there to visit the Club, often. 

. And the Rotary Club of Hempstead, 
N. Y., wishes the names of all Rotarians 
and sons of Rotarians stationed at 
near-by Mitchell Field. 


Does It Pay? Some years ago the 
Boys Work fund of the Boston, Mass., 
Rotary Club made scholarship loans to 
two lItalian-born brothers. Recently 
Pror. ANGELO Bertocci, head of the 
French department, and Peter A. BEr- 
Toccl, assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology, 
both of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., 
presented a program at the Boston Ro- 
tary Club. You’ve guessed it—they were 
the boys! 





—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Two Plans for U. S. Price Control 


2. All-Out Price Control—Mr. 


rContinued from page 17] 


write this, the nation’s newspapers are 
eadlining that SPAB (Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board) has im- 
posed drastic restrictions on nondefense 
uilding. Many landlords will seize up- 
yn this curtailment to raise rents. Since 
rents are not under control the public 
will be unprotected against such prof- 
iteering. That is happening all around 
us. Everywhere the demands of total 
defense have suspended the normal 
workings of our free competitive econ- 
omy. Because we have not brought 
prices and profits under control, the 
country is left at the mercies of run- 
away markets, speculators, hoarders, 
and profiteers. 

Because of delay in coming to grips 
with the price problem, prices have ad- 
vanced and inflation looms before us. 
Here and there leaks already have de- 
veloped in the dike. If the flood breaks 
loose and prices get out of hand, infla- 
tion may descend upon us—an inflation 
which can be prevented. 

Prompt enactment of a price-control 
law is the greatest single necessity of 
the current crisis. 

Next to slaughter and maiming and 
all that goes with them, inflation is 
the most destructive of the conse- 
quences of war. It means ruin for thou- 
sands of small businessmen who, unlike 
the big fellows, cannot adjust them- 
selves to wildly fluctuating costs. 

It undermines the morale of soldiers 
and civilians. How will the million and 
more young men who were drafted into 
our Army at great sacrifices feel if 
others are permitted to make fat profits 
and if their own families have their 
budgets slashed by rising living costs? 
We must take the profits out of war 
through taxation and by controlling 
those profits at their source, which is 
runaway prices. 

Inflation strikes most cruelly at those 
with fixed incomes, hundreds of thou- 
sands of government workers, teachers, 
firemen, policemen, war veterans, so- 
cial-security and insurance beneficiaries. 
If living costs rise much more, these 
workers will be entitled to higher 
wages and every governmental unit in 
the country will have to increase sal- 
aries. 

As prices skyrocket, Congress will 
have to appropriate more and more 
money to get the same number of guns, 
tanks, and airplanes. Preventing in- 
flation would save us billions—25 per- 
cent and more of all defense appropria- 
tions. 

The sapping of economic vitality that 
comes with inflation might so impair 
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our industrial mobilization that we 
might lose the war or drag it out several 
extra years. And if we win, if ours is 
a high price structure after the war, 
we will face being undersold by the de- 
feated nations. We will lose our export 
markets. Our living standards will be 
under constant attack. We will have 
to take refuge behind artificially high 
trade barriers. We will be unable to 
provide full employment for all our 
workers. We may win the war, only to 
lose the peace. 

With so much at nothing 
should be allowed to stand in the way 
of drafting the most effective program 
of price control that is possible. 


stake, 


leaves 


The piecemeal bill uncon- 





ever reason is deemed just and neces 
sary. 

Labor’s right to strike or to bargain 
collectively would not be infringed, nor 
would labor sacrifice any of the gains 
made in recent years. One provision in 
Mr. Gore's bill specifically provides that 
no ceiling shall apply to wages below 
the standards of the wage and hour 
laws in the States. This probably will 
mean that wages of our lowest-paid 
workers will rise, which is as it should 
be. 

The Gore bill also guarantees agricul 
ture a ceiling at “parity” 
higher. For more than 20 years, as 


pri es—no 


farmers know, I have been one of the 
leaders in the struggle for “parity” for 
agriculture. To attempt to take advan- 
tage of the emergency to obtain more 
thar “parity” prices now may result in 
agriculture’s losing the “parity” status 
for which it has fought so long. I would 
take “parity” prices now and keep that 
“parity” relationship after the war. In 


A Two-Man Job 


trolled whole segments of our economy. 
It undertakes to do only part of the job. 
It promises favors which cannot be de- 
livered. It will not prevent inflation. 
The very best that can be hoped for is 
that it will lessen the degree of inflation 
that we will have. 

What I have proposed has been em- 
bodied generally but not entirely in a 
bill submitted by Representative Albert 
Gore, of Tennessee, that a ceiling be 
put over all prices, rents, wages, com- 
mission fees, interest rates—in short, 
the price of every item of commerce 
or service—as of some date. Prices 
would not be frozen, but would fluctu- 
ate freely below this ceiling, although 
not above it. There would be ample 
provision for adjusting any of these 
ceilings, upward or downward, for what- 


Ray in Kansas City Ster 


that way agriculture can shift from war- 
time to peacetime with minimum dislo- 
cations. 

Let me be frank in saying that the 
ideal time for imposing such an overall 
ceiling would have been (as I advocat- 
ed) before the inflationary process had 
begun—say, at the outbreak of the war 
or even as late as last January before 
the present price rise began. Some 
prices have been permitted to go 
through the roof—that is the fault of 
not taking proper measures in time. The 
ceiling has become more difficult, but 
that holds true of any price-control 
scheme. 

Procrastination has made the task of 
preventing inflation more difficult. I 
still believe that an overall ceiling treat- 
ing all prices alike is the best plan that 
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has been brought forward to meet cur- 
rent conditions. 

The piecemeal bill proposes to con- 
trol prices by adjusting a number of 
“key” commodities individually, leav- 
ing all other prices free to rise at will. 
The overall ceiling calls for a definite 
halt to rising prices, bringing the entire 
price level under control, then making 
what individual adjustments are neces- 
sary. 

Under the piecemeal plan, while indi- 
vidual commodities are dealt with, the 
general price level remains free to rise. 
Inflation is not halted. It is merely 
slowed in the hope that the degree of 
inflation that results will not prove 
ruinous. It submits to the runaway 
and tries to keep some horses from 
running faster than others. With the 
overall ceiling, the team—the general 
price level—is always under rein and 
runaways can be brought into line 
swiftly. 


P ycHoLocicaLLy, piecemeal con- 
trol encourages prices to rise. Under the 
piecemeal bill, the outlook for the future 
would be a steady rise in prices, slow 
perhaps, but sure, with no upper limit 
ever in sight. All business would be 
done in anticipation that prices a few 
months from now will be higher than 
today. The ceiling plan, however, puts 
the entire country on notice that prices 
will not be allowed to rise above a cer- 
tain level. The hand of every buyer is 
strengthened; speculation, hoarding, 
and anticipatory buying are curbed. 

If only for these reasons, the overall 
ceiling is more likely to hold prices. 
Under piecemeal control a further in- 
flationary rise in prices is inevitable. 
That rise may cost the country tens of 
billions of dollars. 

Another difference between the piece- 
meal bill and the Gore bill is that the 
piecemeal bill attempts to do only part 
of the job. Relatively few commodities 
are supposed to be regulated; wages 
are omitted; at 110 percent of parity, 
farm prices, too, are virtually exempt. 
Since every price is a resultant of the 
combination of all other prices, it is 
both unjust and impractical to regulate 
one part of the industrial fabric while 
expecting or providing special conces- 
sions for other parts. In recent months 
you have been paying more for things. 
If you have asked why, the storekeeper 
or businessman you deal with has re- 
plied, “My costs have gone up, materials 
are higher, labor has risen, taxes are 
up,” and so on. If we are to stop prices 
from rising, we must plug those excuses 
all along the line. 

Some claim that an overall ceiling 
means you have to regulate the price 
of every item, including hairpins, and 
are staggered at the administrative dif- 
ficulties. Their imaginations do not 
grasp how simple it is. Some years ago 
when I was lecturing before the Army 
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War College, an officer asked me how I 
would regulate the price of a certain 
tooth wash in Utah. 

I replied, “There are two persons who 
know the price of the tooth wash in 
Utah, the buyer and the seller. You set 
the ceiling and the price will enforce 
itself with a watchful local committee.” 

I have long urged the establishment 
of committees of industry in every in- 
dustry and local councils of national de- 
fense. The Government would give 
these committees of industry the price 
and the competitors would watch them- 
selves. The local defense councils would 
know the prices prevailing in their 
community. Complaints would be 
brought to them; after investigation 
the complaints would be passed on to 
central authorities for action. No great 
bureaucracy is necessary. 

The problem of controlling retail 
prices cannot be escaped. Only a few 
weeks ago the new excise taxes went 
into effect. As you know, many retail- 
ers marked up their prices more than 
was justified by the taxes. Some verbal 
warnings were issued to those retailers 
through the press. Were they effective? 
If retailers are permitted to profiteer, 
living costs will rise sharply; we will 
get demands for wage increases, and 
rightly so; prices will bound further 
and the vicious inflationary race will 
be on. 

It is no solution of a problem to ig- 
nore it and it is no argument against 
doing a thing to say that it is admin- 
istratively difficult. Nothing about war 
is easy. We must face the fact that we 
cannot defeat any powerful enemy with 
halfway measures. We have to stop 
backing into things, to stop postponing 
unpleasant decisions and trying to do 
things and not do things at the same 
time. Let us tackle the job that has to 
be done and get it over with. If infla- 
tion is to be prevented, we must have 
an all-out price-control law, as we must 
have an all-out industrial effort. Ameri- 
can labor and management are the best 
in the world and can make more war 
machines than all the rest of the world 
put together. Let them go to it. 

It has been argued that control over 
wages is not necessary, that if the 
prices of other things are controlled, 
then labor will not seek wage increases. 
If that argument is sound, why not in- 
clude a ceiling on wages? It cannot do 
any harm since, as the argument goes, 
it will not be necessary and it would 
be there in case of “unreasonable” ex- 
ceptions. 

Also, there are millions of unorgan- 
ized workers and government em- 
ployees who cannot demand that their 
salaries be increased as living costs 
rise. If wages are to be controlled 
through so-called “stabilization agree- 
ments,” these millions will be forgotten. 

I do not object to higher wages. If 
the real incomes of workers are slashed 


by rising prices, they are entitled to in 
creases—for some workers such in 
creases are already overdue. What th, 
ceiling plan does is to tie wages an 
prices together so they can move t¢, 
gether as the cost of living changes 
That is the just way. It asks no special! 
sacrifices of any group; it grants n, 
special privileges. I cannot believe tha; 
the farmers and workers in this count 
want more than this—to be treated 
equally and not profit at the expens: 
of the rest of the country. 

In effect, the overall ceiling applies 
the principle of the Selective Service 
Act to price control. The obviously fai 
way to conscript the youth of our coun 
try was to bring everyone in the desig 
nated age groups under the draft and 
then make exceptions. That is what the 
ceiling does; it brings all prices under 
control and then allows whatever indi 
vidual adjustments are necessary. It 
keeps the entire business on the highest 
possible plane. 

In contrast, piecemeal, partial price 
controls invite every pressure group, 
politician, lobbyist, trade association, 
and “interest” to descend upon Wash 
ington and seek exemption. Since the 
general price level will continue to rise, 
the price administrator will have to 
make adjustments and inevitably he 
will yield where the _ pressure—not 
necessarily justice—is greatest. The 
little fellows who cannot make them- 
selves felt will be forgotten. 

Few laws would contain so much 
power over the nation’s economic life 
as would a price-control law. I am all 
in favor of giving the President those 
great powers in war or threat of war— 
they are as necessary as is his control 
of our Army and our Navy. I do not 
believe that in any such grant of power 
there should be a compromise with that 
basic principle of democratic rule, that 
all persons be treated alike, as part of 
one nation joined in a common emer- 


gency. 


Some persons have said that while 
everything I say is true, “the people 
are not ready for anything but a piece- 
meal, stopgap price-control bill.” To 
such men of little faith in the American 
people I recommend the words of 
George Washington to the members of 
the Constitutional Convention. 

“It is too probable,” he told them, 
“that no plan we propose will be adop- 
ted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict 
is to be maintained. If, to please the 
people, we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we afterward defend 
our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. 
The event is in the hands of God.” 

* * * 

Epitors’ Note: Since receipt of this 
article by Mr. Baruch, Canada has aban- 
doned piecemeal price fixing for an 
overall ceiling such as he proposed. 
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place to live in. But it is also my hope 
that Canada and the United States will 
ever become one nation, but will con- 
tinue to give the world the astounding 
picture of two separate nations with 
boundary line of 3,000 miles contain- 
1 no fort, no guns, and no soldiers. 
It shows that such a thing is not a 
Utopian dream, but a reality. Years ago 
vhen at a Canadian public dinner a 
citizen of the United States who held 
public office was foolish enough to pro- 


a 


pose the following toast: “The United 
States and Canada! They are cousins, 
and may they soon be something closer.” 
Whereupon the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada rose and said, “We are very glad 
to hear this expression of friendship 
from our neighbor, but perhaps it would 
be well to remember that when cousins 
unite in any closer relation, the results 
ire disastrous.” 

I should like to recommend to Ro- 
tarians not only that they spend as 
much time as possible in travelling 
about Canada, but that they read some 
of the following books this Winter as 
a preparation for the friendly Rotarian 
invasion. 

Canada: America’s Problem, by John 
MacCormac, is one of them. This book 
contains facts that all citizens of the 
United States ought to know, but most 
of them do not. He discusses with great 
ability the delicate question of the rela- 
tions between Canada and United States. 
In the March, 1941, issue of this maga- 
zine he contributed an article, Who'll 
Eat Canada’s Wheat? André Siegfried’s 
Canada, translated from the French, is 
an authoritative history and is espe- 
cially good for French Canada. A lit- 
tle pamphlet by the great humorist 
Stephen Leacock, called All Right, Mr. 
Roosevelt, is about American help for 
Canada in the war. And in this very 
year 1941 a book called Canada Fights, 
prepared by John Wesley Dafoe, is a 
study of Canada at war. Another book 
published this year is Canada in Peace 
and War, by C. B. Martin. Kabloona, 
by Gotran de Montaigne, Viscomte de 
Poncins, and Lewis Galantiere, is a psy- 
chological study of life among the Eski- 
mos of the Canadian Far North. 

Now just as the speeches of Winston 
Churchill not only belong to the world’s 
oratory, but are in themselves the liv- 
ing chronicle of the present World War, 
so the late John Buchan, Lord Tweeds- 
muir, fortunately left a collection of his 
Canadian speeches in a book called 
Canadian Occasions. Lord Tweedsmuir 
was one of the foremost scholars, his- 
torians, biographers, and novelists; he 
was also a loyal and devoted honorary 
member of the Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Rotary Club, and in May, 1938, he con- 
tributed an article to this magazine en- 
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COMBINATION CASH REGISTER 


Investigate this compact double-duty machine. 









lt combines the protective features of a smart, 
modern cash register with the advantages of a 
fast, practical adding machine. Priced so low 
any business can afford one. Choose from 2 wide 


range of styles and colors the machine that 





exactly meets the needs of your business. 
Burroughs offers other 
types of cash registers : 2 4 : : 
too. They are pictured For quick action, mail the coupon today or 


in booklet shown below. 





telephone your local Burroughs office. 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6287 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Send me free illustrated booklet, prices and terms on 4 







Burroughs Cash Registering Machines. 
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Rotarians of West Palm Beach 
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The Warm Gulf Stream, secret of 
Florida's climate and scene of its 
best fishing, almost touches shore 

you're sailfishing 20 e 
minutes from downtown 
West Palm Beach! Every 
sunny holiday attraction— 
sport, fun, relaxation—with 
moderate vacation costs. 
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A real ‘‘Rotarian’’ 
among Gift Books:— 


THE AMERICAN 
SPORTING SCENE 


Text by John Kieran, wizard 
of “Information, Please” and 
noted sports authority. 


Pictures by Joseph W. Go- 
linkin, one of the leading 
contemporary artists in 
sports. 


The most complete, most 
beautiful and most enter- 
taining books on sports ever 
published. Every phase of 
sports described in Kieran’s 
Wittiest style and illustrated 
with 110 paintings, about 
half in full color. Only $5.00. 


And, in fiction, give WIND- 


SWEPT, by Mary Ellen 
Chase, “the novel of the 
year.” $2.75. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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titled Gains of Our Generation. I had 
the honor of knowing Lord Tweedsmuir 
pretty well, and I may say I have never 
known anyone for whom I had more 
intellectual respect and admiration. He 
seemed to me to be the kind of man we 
should all like to be. 

A very good travel guide to Canada, 
beginning at the far east with Nova 
Scotia and working west, has the cheer- 
ful title Here’s to Canada! and is writ- 
ten by Dorothy Duncan. Another tour- 
ist guide, with passport information, 
and so on, is called See Canada Next, 
and is by Laurence Allen Nixon. A 
lively, diverting, and also accurately 
descriptive personal narrative of a jour- 
ney through the Province of Quebec is 
by Mrs. Jean M. Donald with illustra- 
tions by the author. It is called Quebec 
Patchwork. 

Two beautiful quarto illustrated books 
with full-page photographs are among 
the most charming I have ever seen. 
One is Newfoundland: Our North Door 
Neighbor, by A. C. Shelton. It is in- 
tended primarily for those who intend 
to spend the Summer vacation in this 
magic island. The other splendidly il- 
lustrated book is called The Gaspé 
Coast in Focus, by Doris Montgomery. 
All who are familiar with Longfellow’s 
Evangeline had better reread it; they 
will love this book. 

The Canadians: The Story of a Peo- 
ple is written by one of the greatest 
authorities on Canadian history and 
perhaps might be called the best his- 
tory for general purposes now avail- 
able. I suppose people dislike puns on 
their own names, but it is impossible to 
resist this one. The author’s name is 
George M. Wrong. Thus while this 
book seems to be all right, the author 
is (sorry) Wrong. Thousands of Rotar- 
ians will remember one of the finest 
motion pictures of 1940, The Northwest 
Mounted Police. Well, here is a big 
book on the same subject, The Royal 


Canadian Mounted Police, by R. C. 
Fetherstonhaugh. 
Here comes a list of novels. Perhaps 


the most distinguished living Canadian 
novelist is Mazo de la Roche. I had the 
great pleasure of meeting her at a 
luncheon in Toronto and found her de- 
lightful, charming, and unaffected. She 
is well known wherever the English 
language is read. Her series of novels 
of a Canadian family began with Jalna, 
and others are Whiteoak Harvest, 
Growth of a Man, etc. John Buchan’s 
splendid book Mountain Meadow, the 
story of the search for a millionaire 
lost in the Canadian wilderness, is not 
only thrilling as a romance, but also is 
an excellent portrayal of human nature. 
A Canadian novel that was a best seller 
all through 1940 and 1941 is Quietly My 
Captain Waits, by Evelyn Eaton. A new 
novel by the same author, recently pub- 
lished, with a French-Canadian back- 
ground is Restless Are the Sails. An- 





other novel by Arthur John Arbuthno 
Stringer, a mystery story of tha: 
strange region the Canadian Far North. 
is The Ghost Plane. It is well, too, to 
call attention to the American write; 
who is at this moment so enormous), 
successful, Kenneth Roberts, because 
many of the scenes of his novels ar 
laid in Canada. I particularly call at 
tention to March to Quebec, but anyone 
who reads this or any other book about 
the American Revolution ought also to 
turn to Carl Van Doren’s Secret History 
of the American Revolution. | 

I still believe that Canadians do not 
sufficiently appreciate their own poets. 
In order to assist them to do so, I once 
had the temerity to publish the follow- 
ing line: “The surest way to oblivion 
is to be a Canadian poet.” This had 
just the effect that I hoped for. This 
sentence was attacked in a number of 
editorials. There were and are poets in 
Canada who ought to be more appre- 
ciated. Everybody knows the poems of 
Robert W. Service, but I would suggest 


a few others: Bliss Carman, Charles G 





‘Billy’ Has Last Word 

During a recent evening de- 
voted to a lecture on “Design for 
Living,” Dr. William Lyon Phelps 
promised to answer written ques- 
tions sent to his lectern after the 
lecture. Among the host of ques- 
tions submitted was this: 

“Do you believe in a life here- 
after?” 

To which Dr. Phelps answered, 
“Oh, most surely, indeed. There is 
much I am planning to learn and 
do.” Then, with a characteristic 
lift of head and flip of hand he 
continued: “I invite this entire 
audience to a piano concert given 
by me in heaven 15 million years 
from tonight. I will be accom- 
panied by 1,000 stringed instru- 
ments.” 

The audience laughed. 

Dr. Phelps eyed his hearers 
solemnly. “Oh, but I’m serious,” 
he said. “It'll take me 15 million 
years to learn to play the piano.” 

—Dorothy Lehman Sumerau 











D. Roberts, Wilson MacDonald, Archi- 
bald Lampman, Duncan Campbell Scott. 

And if one wishes to read the thrill- 
ing works of history that have become 
classics in literature, let me recommend 
a series of books by Francis Parkman: 
The Old Regime in Canada _ (1874), 
Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XIV (1877), and Montcalm and 
Wolfe (1884). Parkman combined accu- 
rate research with extraordinary beauty 
in style. I suppose there never was a 
decisive battle where the two opposing 
leaders, both of whom died on the field, 
were so noble in character. And what 
schoolboy studying history will ever 
forget that night in 1759 when General 
Wolfe in the rowboat which was carry- 
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ng him under the Heights repeated 
loud a contemporary poem that had 
been published only eight years pre- 
viously, Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, containing the line, “The 
naths of glory lead but to the grave’’? 
He was to-die the next day, and after 
reciting this poem in low tones, he said, 
“I would rather be the author of that 
noem than take Quebec tomorrow.” 
"Let me conclude this article by a 
salute to the present Prime Minister of 
Canada, William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
who, in a great speech delivered in 
London this last Summer when he was 
a guest of the Lord Mayor, pledged to 
Great Britain the entire aid of a great 
and free nation: Canada. The world 
has travelled far in the 20th Century, 
and Canada is today as free and inde- 
pendent as the United States. 
* * * 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 
Canada: America’s Problem. John Mac- 
Cormac. Viking. $2.75—Canada. André Sieg- 


Four Poems 


Ratio and Proportion 


If stars are flowers in heaven 

And flowers are stars upon earth; 

If Life is a death-dream to Buddha, 
While Death, to the Christian, is birth, 
It seems through the general balance 
Of Time and Eternity 

In many respects | am gloriously you, 
While in others you're helplessly me! 


So if we adjust each dissimilar trait, 

Blending all that is ours in common 

We'll be twice as happy and two times as 

great, 

And double our value to someone. 

Then life will be fairer for you and for me, 

When we've learned how its colors may blend— 

For | shall have you as my comrade, you see. 

While you will have me for your friend! 
—Delmer Cooper 


Rendezvous 


In rose-colored sandals 
| ride into town... 

A slave to the poor— 

For the rich I'm a gown. 


| make new worlds; 

Destroy towers of the great. 

| am warm on the lips of lovers; 
Cold in the heart of hate. 


lam a challenge, defeat, 
Despair—and a plan. 

lam young as toddling feet; 
Old as the first hope of man. 


lam weak—I am strong... 
| am sinner and saint. 

| am sadness and song— 
Triumph and complaint. 


lam all that the world 
Would have that | be— 
lam dead—and reborn... 
1 am Life!—Life is me! 


| am hung in new moons 
With footsteps for beams, 
Viptosieg "till dawn ioe 
e will meet-—1 am dreams. 
—Sophie Jean Irving 
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fried. Harcourt Brace. $3.—All Right, Mr. 
Roosevelt. Stephen Leacock. Oxford Uni- | 
versity Press. 10c.—Canada Fights. John 
Wesley Dafoe. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.—Can- | 
ada in Peace and War. C. B. Martin. Oxford 
University Press. $1.50.—Kabloona. Gotran 
de Montaigne, Viscomte de Poncins, and 










Secrets 
of Success 







Lewis Galantiere. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3. at the 
—Canadian Occasions. John Buchan. Mus- 
son. $1.50.—Here’'s to Canada! Dorothy Dun- Speakers’ 





can. Harper. $3.—Sce Canada Next. Laur- 
ence Allen Nixon. Little, Brown. $1.95.— 
Quebec Patchwork. Mrs. Jean M. Donald. 
Macmillan. $3.25—Newfoundland: Our 
North Door Neighbor. A. C. Shelton. Dut- 
ton. $3.50.—The Gaspé Coast in Focus 
Doris Montgomery. Dutton. $3.—The Cana- 
dians: The Story of a People. George M. 
Wrong. Macmillan. $3.50.—The Royal Ca- | 
nadian Mounted Police. R. C. Fetherston- 
haugh. Carrick & Evans. $3.75.—Jalna. 
Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $2.50.— 
Mountain Meadow. John Buchan. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50.—Quietly My Captain Waits. 
Evelyn Eaton. Harper. $2.50.—Restless Are 
the Sails. Evelyn Eaton. Harper. $2.50.— 
The Ghost Plane. Arthur John Arbuthnot 
Stringer. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.—March to Que- 
bec. Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran. 
$4.50.—Secret History of the American Rev- 
olution. Carl Van Doren. Viking. $3.75. 


We Have 
With Us 
Tonight 


by G. LYNN SUMNER 


Do you know how to give a program pace 
and timing? How many speakers to use” 
What preparations to make when the 
program is broadcast? What to tell your 
speakers beforehand? How to take care 
of last-minute emergencies? What to do 
if guests get out of hand? How to seat 
speakers? When and when not to tell a 
story, how to build it up, how to time it? 







One Who Was Kind 


A Weaver stood at the Loom of Life 
And her thoughts were bitter and hard; 
What need to go on with the weaving— 
The beautiful pattern was marred. 





Tested Tips for Speakers 


Here at last is a book which answers all 
the questions and solves all the problems 
of every speaker, club president, chair- 
man, program director or program 
committee member in America. It dis 
cusses every aspect of planning, pre- 
siding and speaking at luncheon or 
dinner programs, and is packed with 
suggestions proved in actual practice. 


Examine it 5 Days FREE! 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 

Please send me WE HAVE WITH US TONIGHT 
by G. Lynn Sumner. At the end of 5 days I 
will remit $1.75, plus a few cents postage, in 
full payment or return the book. 


The threads were tangled and broken, 
And dulled to a somber gray; 

She shrank from the scorn of the workers, 
When their glances fell her way. 





Then One came by with gentle hands, 
And he stooped the threads to mend, | 
O, ever his eyes were kindly, 

The Weaver had found a friend! 


And under his skilful guidance, 
Her fingers grew deft once more; 
And soon the delicate pattern 
Gleamed brighter than ever before. 


Once more she stands at the Loom of Life 
The threads of the days to wind; 
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But the Warp still gleams with silver 
. 0 a ee 
From the touch of One who was kind! City oe 


—Willia Clifton Rose 


CUI enclose $1.75. You pay postage. Same 
return privilege. 
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To a Tree in a Back Yard 


You will have many things worth while 


—_—. : WHY WASTE TIME 
eyed : WP LOOKING FOR THAT 
esides a shade, your work will not be hard: PARTICULAR FACE? 


Support a line for clothes to dry, and you 
Simply phone for our repre- 


Shall bear some fruit, and hold birdhouses, 
have scarred sentative, who will call and 


too; 

And entertain the dogs, who disregard 

The trunks of trees that grow within your relieve you of all your type 
wee worries. We have just the type 


All formal rules; and cats whose claws 
face you have been looking for. 








Reveal no secrets of patched underclothes 

We wear, or our real worth, else you might 
mar 

Our social standing, for nobody knows 

Just how we live back here, and we would 
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r 
Our back-yard manners which you could 
i agg Typographers 


The sham removed, you see us as we are! 
—Robert Sparks Walker 155 EAST OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 
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A Prescription for a Sick World 

Cuas. Ep. Potter, Rotarian 

Overseas-Trade Promotion 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Assuming that you agree with me that 
the human race is sick, my diagnosis is 
that it is a case of too much thinking 
along the line of desires that gives no 
consideration for the rightful desires of 
others, and my prescription is goodwill 
thinking to be taken daily for three gen- 
erations. The prescription is based on 
good psychology and a conviction that 
the fundamental law of human progress 
s “Do unto others as though you were 
the others,” given to the race 1,900 years 
ago, and not improved since.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


Child of Democracy 


GEORGE W. CRENSHAW, Rotarian 


Mogr., J. H. Anderson Company 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Rotary is the child of democracy and 


democratic form of 
survive, for it is nurtured 
human kindness. 


only ina govern- 
ment can it 


on the milk of 


A Message of Thanks 

T. D. Younc, Linen-Goods Distributor 

President, RI.BAI. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England 

May I at this stage interpolate a few 
sincere thanks to Canadian 
and American Rotarians who have so 
generously sent substantial donations 
to Great Britain to help Rotarians whose 
homes have suffered by enemy action 
and whose businesses have for the time 
being been put out of operation. There 
have been many hard and lamentable 
cases and I can assure you that the re- 


words of 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
ReQuireD BY THE Act oF CONGRESS 
or Marcu 3, 1933 
Rotarian, published monthly 
1941. 


Of The at Chicago, 


Illinois, for October 1, 
State of Illinois} me 
County of Cook §* 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul 
Teetor, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Rotarian and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date sliown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
fhat the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 
Publisher: Rotary 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 


35 E. Wacker 


International, 


Editor: Leland D. Case, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Business Manager: Paul Teetor, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member must be given.) Rotary 
International, an Illinois Corporation, not organ- 
ized for pecuniary profit: Tom J. Davis, Butte, 
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Circulation, 








Pithy bits gleaned 
from talks, letters, 
Rotary publications. 






Atlantic has 


side of the 
been very carefully, gratefully, and ben- 


lief from your 


eficially administered. It has done great 
practical good in many instances and 
splendidly illustrates the real service 
side of the Rotary movement. I wish 
I could find words to bring home to you 
on the other side of the Atlantic the un- 
complaining fortitude, the philosophic 
acceptance of stern tests of wartime by 
men and women, both in and out of Ro- 
tary, who have been called upon to pay 
the highest price for all of these things 
for which we are fighting. Sometimes 
those most hardly hit can still cover 
their suffering with a cloak of un- 
quenchable humor and seeming light- 
heartedness.—F'rom a radio address to 
North America. 


On Dignifying One’s Occupation 

Caru S. CuHILtTon, Rotarian 

Superintendent of Schools 

Port Isabel, Texas 

The doctor serves us in the field of 
medicine; the grocer provides us with 
pure, fresh food; the fish merchant is 
a distributor of seafoods, serving people 
in many States; the oilman makes avail- 
able refined-oil products for use at an 
instant’s notice. These are but a few 
of the classifications of your Club. Study 
yours, and the importance of your occu- 
pation will grow upon you. After all, 
there is something in a name. The 
story is told of a traveller in Europe 
who came upon three men chipping 
stones, apparently shaping them for use 
in some kind of construction work. He 
asked the first what he was doing and 
the reply was, “I am earning a living.” 
To the same question, the second man 











Etc. 

President; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, 
Secretary; Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, 
Treasurer; no capital stock and no stock- 


Montana, 
Illinois, 
Illinois, 
holders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is: (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

Signed) Paul Teetor, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to —_ pheste before me this Ist day 
of October, 1941, 

(Signed) Florence D’Armond. 
(My commission expires April 12, 1945.) 








returned, “I am _ making  buildine 
stones.” The third said, “I am helpin, 
build yon cathedral,” and he pointed 
a beautiful edifice being constructed. | 
believe the third man was a Rotaria 
Certainly he dignified his occupation. 


America’s Supreme Task 

FRANK R. BUCKALEW 

Former Rotarian 

Berkeley, California 

A proper appreciation of your f; 
lowmen denotes a nobleness of mind 
We are facing serious hours in our na 
tional life. The Preamble to the Cor 
stitution of the United States of Ame: 
ca calls for the forming of a more pe) 
fect union. . . . The supreme task 
America is not in building up materia! 
armaments. It is the effecting of a 
closer unity, the cementing of the com 
ponent elements into a fraternal bond 
Racial and religious prejudice must bh: 
eliminated. 


The Forgotten Field 

SANTIAGO M. CERRUTI, Rotarian 

Surgeon 

Pergamino, Argentina 

The forgotten field of Rotary—which 
is to say, Vocational Service—is the on: 
place where the Rotarian must serv: 
best himself. In every other activity of 
Rotary it is possible to substitute a gen- 
erous donation, such as funds for needy 
children, gifts to schools, founding of 
hospitals and asylums. But in Voca- 
tional Service it is personal service that 
is needed, and no contribution can be 
substituted for personal, direct action, 
which is the mirror of self applied to a 
vocation. They should remember this, 
these Rotarians who turn their eyes 
toward Rotary’s “forgotten field.” 


Taking Rotary to the Craft 

E.uiott B. WYMAN, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Glendale, California 

Go carefully through the aims and ob- 
jects of that [trade or professional] 
group and see if they are not more or 
less in conflict with the published aims 
and objects of Rotary. See if you don’t 
find that service for self is the main 
thing, instead of service, not selfishness, 
which is Rotary’s object. Remember, 
you not only represent your craft in 
Rotary, but the main reason for your 
being in Rotary is to take Rotary to 
your craft. 


For Those on the Sunny Side 

M. L. CHIEN, Rotarian 

Engineer 

Hankow, China 

For those who are fortunate enough 
to be on the sunny side, the present 
turmoil, as never before, offers a golden 
opportunity to mobilize all their ener- 
gies to overcome tangled barriers and 
help spread the rays of light and 
warmth to the shadowed side of the 
human picture. The field of service will 
be much wider and its effect felt much 
deeper than at peacetime. Have we 
prepared ourselves and waited all this 
while to reap this good harvest? Or 
are we going to shrink away for fear 
that the task may be too gigantic to suc- 
ceed?—From the Hankow Rotarian. 
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The Pantry Door to Peace 


[Continued from page 11} 


:ve done much with special campaigns 
to unload upon a willing public tempo- 

ry surpluses of certain foods, ranging 
om lettuce to oranges. Food manufac- 
turers are constantly devising new ways 
to make healthful foods appetizing. 

The public is as never before health- 
minded. Once a man didn’t feel prop- 
rly fed if he missed meat and potatoes 
for lunch. Now even truck drivers eat 
salads for lunch and drink milk. People 
want to be healthy—and will change 
their food habits if they know the 
wherefore and have the wherewithal. 

Government is tremendously con- 
cerned with the problem, for the health 
of its citizens is at the base of national 
security. In the United States the sur- 
plus-commodity program has helped dis- 
tribute the foods to those who couldn’t 
buy them. So has the free school-lunch 
program. So has the food-stamp plan, 
which is already putting 10 million dol- 
lars’ worth of food each month in the 
mouths of 5 million needy persons. 

But much is to be done. Americans 
should eat 70 percent more tomatoes 
and citrus fruits, 35 percent more eggs, 
15 percent more butter, and drink 20 
percent more milk. How to achieve 
such ends offers a tremendously com- 
plex problem, calling for common- 
sense, patriotism, and codperation on 
the part of science, agriculture, busi- 
ness, and government. 

Fortunate is the country which, like 
the United States and Canada, can share 
with others as they now are doing with 
England. Techniques in diet education 
and food handling learned during the 
present emergency will be useful in the 
period of post-war reconstruction and in 
the long-time pull toward a _ perma- 
nently peaceful world. 

Freedom, it often is said, must be 
shared lest it be lost. It is so with that 
most basic of human rights, the right 
to live. In a world where distances 
have shrivelled like an old apple, it 
concerns all that peoples in distant 
lands have sound bodies and have the 
measure of contentment which derives 
from that fact. A well-nourished people 
is the front line of defense against un- 
sound thinking and moral attitudes 
which, under the leadership of ambi- 
tious, wilful leaders, become national 
policies that plunge nations into war. 

In 1933, representatives of 50 nations 


gathered in London for a World Eco- 
nomic Conference, labored, then, like 
the mountain, brought forth a plan to 
restrict production in a world in which 
the majority of mankind was not only 
too poor, but was actually suffering 
from malnutrition. A warning was 
sounded at that time by Mr. S. M. Bruce, 
far-visioned representative from Austra- 
lia, that the inevitable outcome of such 
a program would be to reinforce the 
trend toward fascism and communism. 

It is not of academic interest alone 
that the people of Japan rely too heavily 
upon rice, that the Mexican Indian eats 
more tortillas and beans than he should, 
that nutritional insecurity makes tribes- 
men of the Near East restless. The 
problem of nutrition has implications 
that reason from. the _ individual’s 
pocketbook to enlighten self-interest 
among nations. This old world of ours 
is potentially rich enough to feed every 
man and woman and child well. 

Herein is a challenge to our intelli- 
gence and our idealism. We must start 
now to work toward a new world order 
in which the right to live—not just 
exist—will be denied to none. 

The science of nutrition opens the 
pantry door to a peace that shall not 
be a mere interlude between wars. 


More Food for Thought 

Magazines 

Food for a Hungry World. F. L. Mec- 
Dougall. THE RoTaRIAn, September, 1940. 

We Can Feed Ourselves If—. A. B. 
Genung. Nation's Business, August, 
1941. 

Food Is Also Power. Fortune, August, 
1941. 

Food for a Stronger America. Survey 
Graphic, July, 1941. 


Pamphlets 

This Problem of Food. Jennie I. 
Rountree. 10c. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York. 

Our Nation’s Health. Frank G. Bou- 
dreau, M.D. 5c. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 405 W. 117th 
Street, New York, New York. 


Books 
Hunger and History. Ezra Parmelee 
Prentice. Harper. 1939. $3. 


Man, Bread, and Destiny. C. C. Fur- 
nas and S. M. Furnas. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. 1937. $3. 


Surgeon 


Always he must be swift: swift in the thought 
That outthinks Death, standing beside him 
ere 

The shadows gather over what is wrought 
Of fear and hope, of dreams and heavy care. 
Always he must be swift, to thrust the steel 
Before Death's colder steel anticipate 

The end: and always must his fingers feel 
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The flickering pulse where Death's additions 
wait. 

Always he must be patient: having thrown 

Aside the invisible watcher, must he learn 

There is a destiny not always known 

To him who sees the enemy falter, turn 

To forge another blade, a firmer hilt 

Against the barriers tireless effort built. 
—Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 

















this Christmas 
make your gift for the 


whole family ... give 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Here is the one gift which 
all of your family may enjoy 

. not just this Christmas, 
but all year ‘round for years 
to come. Right now is an es- 
pecially good time to buy. 
For, in spite of unsettled 
world conditions and rising 
costs, we are still able to 
offer you our mammoth stock 
of antique and modern Ori- 
entals at low pre-war prices! 
Rugs shipped on approval to 


Rotarians and their friends. 


Free! Booklet on 
“Care Of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


169 North Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 











To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 
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THE SECRET OF age —— Bothered 

y dandruff? Don't waste time 
HEALTHY HAIR moping or doping your hair. 
Wake up your scalp, see the difference, fee/ the results. 
Let the new electric driven VITABRUSH answer your 
worries. 5000 vitalizing strokes per minute. Restful. 
Pleasant. Satisfying. Takes only 3 minutes a day. Recom- 
mended by scalp authorities. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write now for full information and money-back 
offer. Hershey Mfg. Co., 183 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 4] 


Second in importance is a world court 
to hear and determine international con- 
troversies. Third must be the bailiff’s 
office equipped to enforce the interna- 
tional laws and the world court decrees 
with the authority of posse comitatus to 
commandeer all available soldiery and 
armaments and to police the avenues of 
commerce. 

Among other things, a system of in- 
ternational exchange must be _ estab- 
lished—a common currency and an 
economic plan of distribution of world 
products as well as a comprehensive 
plan for raising revenue on interna- 
tional commerce. Such a control must 
be one of laws, not that of an individual 
man or any special group. 

The logical location for the capital of 
such a commonwealth is not in the Old 
World, but in the center of the United 
States, where for 150 years a union of 
States has demonstrated the possibili- 
ties of federated government. Let us 
recall with Tennyson: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonders that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ar- 
gosies of magic sails, } 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; | - 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew ; : 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south wind rushing warm, : 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunderstorm; 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle flags were furled . 

In the Pariiament of man, the Federation 
of the world. 


‘This Is My Country’ 
Quotes Dr. Ropert McELrRoy 
Honorary Rotarian 
Princeton, New Jersey 

THE Rotarian performed a public serv- 
ice in reprinting H. G. Wells’ sugges- 
tive 11 Bases for a Lasting Peace, which 
appeared in the September number. It 
represents the guess of one of the 
world’s most famous guessers as to the 
conditions essential to lasting peace in 
the world. But such questions should 
not be left to “guesswork” only. A care- 
ful study of the great reconstruction 
periods of history will yield valuable 
light upon each one of Mr. Wells’ 11 
“bases.” 

Take number eight, for example, 
“Freedom of movement.” The merit of 
America’s reconstruction after the Civil 
War, one might almost say its only 
merit, lay in the fact that it did not 
disturb the long-established “freedom of 
movement” throughout the entire na- 
tion. Strangely ignorant of other prin- 
ciples of reconstruction, the victorious 
North preserved “freedom of move- 
ment,” and in consequence today any- 
one, of any race or place of birth, of 
any creed or political faith, once ad- 
mitted to America, is free to go where 
he likes, to any State, city, town, or 
village of the nation. 

But America’s experience is not 
unique. The movement of England from 
Heptarchy to the union of England, 
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Scotland, and Wales; the movement in 
France from the days of exclusive, hos- 


tile Provinces to a united France (now 


again disunited by narrow thinking); 
the achievement of unity for Italy, 
unity for Germany, the struggle toward 
unity in China, the surrender of the 
Shoguns in Japan—these and many 


other instances of reconstruction, with 


larger and ever-larger thinking, show 
the advantages of an ever-greater en- 
largement of the area of “freedom of 
movement.” Why should not the same 
process, from small to large, from large 
to larger, finally guarantee “freedom of 
movement” to the ends of all the earth? 
Is there any compelling reason, save 
the folly of provincial minds, made na- 
tional, and refusing to become interna- 
tional? 

Sir Thomas Browne, in Religio Medici, 
one of the great books of all time, asked 
that same question, in these words: “If 
there be a common nature that unites 
... the scattered and divided individuals 
into species, why may there not be one 
that unites them in all.” Certainly our 
world-wide Rotary sees no reason why. 

Would not every man of every nation 
be happier and more secure in his hap- 
piness if we would bring to reality the 
wish that Franklin, “the first Rotarian,” 
voiced so many generations ago, a wish 
for a world in which a philosopher can 
plant his foot anywhere and say, “This 
is my country.” 


A Father of Two Speaks Up 


By WarrREN D. SmitH, Rotarian 
Geologist, University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

[Apropos the series, starting in the 
September RoraRiAn, on A World to 
LIVE In]: 

It is inevitable that the new order in 
the post-war world will have to be a 
cooperative one. Taking it for granted 
that the democracies wili win this war, 
we should draft the best scientific 
brains in the world to draw up a mas- 
ter plan for international business. 

It is imperative that this thing be 














“OH, I don't think I'd mind being 
drafted —I sort of like to drill.” 





turned over to scientists and engineers, 
since the world situation demands a 
radically different procedure from that 
of the past. With all due respect for 
much constructive work done in th: 
past by some businessmen, we assert 
that this job cannot be done by men 
who are accustomed to consider profits 
first and the public welfare second 
Neither can we trust this to diplomats 
of the old school. The present chaotic 
condition is a damning argument in 
support of this statement. 

Let’s stop talking and thinking like 
kids who indulge in wishful thinking 
and face the world realistically. As a 
scientist, I protest against this unnec 
essary blundering and resulting world 
woe. As a father of two boys of mili- 
tary age, I am ready to have them sac- 
rificed if need be to defend our country, 
but I hate to see their lives given up 
because of the past gross ineptness of 
the rulers of the world. 

If we continue to use the old obso- 
lete methods of conducting our inter- 
national business and war continues to 
be resorted to, I am in favor of putting 
all men over 50 (that includes me) in 
the first line and giving the young men 
a chance to try to create a more sensi 
ble society. 

Businessmen of America, “snap out 
of it” and stop railing against Russia 
and communism before the ‘wave of 
the future” (I don’t want it to be either 
communism or fascism any more than 
you do) catches you unawares. 


More Friendly Frontiers Facts 

Relayed by W. J. BANKS 

Journalist 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Thomas Riggs, Commissioner for the 
United States on the _ International 
Boundary Commission, has written a 
letter which I thought might be of in- 
terest to you: 


Thank you oe your kindly and laudatory 
article Firing Friendly Frontiers [Septem- 
ber RoTARIAN]. After a lapse of many 
years it is most pleasant to think that the 
efforts of the old International Boundary 
Surveys have not been entirely lost sight 
of. t the Arctic, Craig and I drank a 
toast to the completion of the boundary, 
but the oy thing we could find in the 
larder which was neither tea nor coffee 
was Eno’s Fruit Salts and this had to 


suffice. 

Today if we had it all back to do over 
again, instead of having 85 men and 110 
horses, we could manage all transportation 
by plane. Anyhow, the long survey was 
one of real enjoyment to all the engineers 
and to the men. 


A Book That Pays a Debt 

Noted by KENDALL WEISIGER, Rotarian 

Telephone-Service Executive 

Atlanta, Georgia 

RoTaRIAN readers, who, like myself, 
have enjoyed and benefited from Louis 
Adamic’s contributions [e.g., Opportu- 
nity in Crisis, May, 1941], will be inter- 
ested to know of his latest book, Two- 
Way Passage [Harper, $2.50]. It was 
jelled in one day, written in three 
weeks, and was on the bookstands by 
October 15. But back of this unusual 
speed of writing and publication were 
a long period of incubation, a multitude 
of personal contacts and impressions, 
and many miles of travel. 

Adamic has a big idea—it’s simple. 
It is that since most of us come from 
the Old World, it is now the bounden 
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iuty of many of us to complete the 


round trip by returning to our respec- 


ve native lands to help in the recon- 
truction of property and rehabilitation 
¢ a livable society, just as soon as there 
s a cessation of hostilities. 

The purpose of this, his Jatest, book 

to arouse Americans to a sense of 

.eir responsibility to perform this task 

hich is so manifestly our duty and 
bligation. Why, has been asked, 
hould America be compelled, every 
generation or so, to make monumental 
sacrifices of men, money, and munitions 

) keep European wars out of America? 
rhere’s just no sense to it all. 

We have the skill, the resources, the 
scientific knowledge to create a better 
vorld—we must do it or else we shall 
yurselves perish with the rest. 

Two-Way Passage can be read and 
inderstood by a 12-year-old. It is clear, 
simple, and logical in its humanistic 
ipproach to the beginning of the great- 
est task which has ever faced the hu- 
manity of the world. It is for us to 
tackle, so let us at once roll up our 
sleeves, and go at it as men of strength 
and sense. It is a book conceived and 
executed in bold and magnificent be- 
nevolence—it is a debt of long standing 
now to be repaid. 


Bouquet from Cuba 

By NATALIO CHEDIAK 

Colegio de Abogados de la Habana 

Havana, Cuba 

En dias pasados tuve el gusto de reci- 
bir el numero de agosto de THE Ro- 
TARIAN, contentivo del trabajo del Dr. 
John H. Wigmore, titulado Lawyers of 
the Americas, Wake Up! 


He leido con verdadero interés y | 


provecho la excelente resefia de los fines 
y trabajos de la recién fundada Federa- 
cién Interamericana de Abogados, que 
tan admirablemente ha escrito el emi- 
nente jurista Dr. John H. Wigmore; 
considero que sus reflexiones y autoriza- 
dos consejos son dignos de la mas alta 
consideraci6n, toda vez que son produc- 
to de la consagracién del Dr. Wigmore 
al estudio y practica profesional por 
mas de medio siglo, brindando asi una 
positiva utilidad a los hombres del 
Derecho. 

El ha enfocado con visién certera los 
multiples problemas juridicos que puede 
y debe resolver la Federacién Inter- 
americana de Abogados para la gloria 
del Derecho en América y la mutua 
comprensié6n y aprecio de los profesio- 
nales del Foro. 

Epitors’ Note: Below is the translation of 
Dr. Chediak’s letter: 

A few days ago I had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving the August issue of THE ROTARIAN, 
containing the work of Dr. John H. Wig- 
more, entitled Lawyers of the Americas, 
Wake Up! 

I have read with infinite profit and inter- 
est the excellent sketch of the objects and 
works of the recently founded Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association, which has been written 
so admirably by the eminent jurist Dr. John 
H. Wigmore; I consider that his reflections 
and authoritative counsels are worthy of the 
highest consideration, and are a product of 
the dedication of Dr. Wigmore to study and 
professional practice for over half a_ cen- 
tury, offering in this manner a positive bene- 
fit to lawyers. 

He has focused with a clear vision multi- 
ple juridical problems that the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association can and should solve 
for the glory of law in America and the mu- 
tual understanding and appreciation of the 
professionals of the bar. 


DECEMBER, 1941 




















CONVENTION 
BADGES 


ROUND - OVAL- OBLONG | 
OPEN WINDOW 
J.B. CARROLL CO. 


CARROLL ATALB. AV., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MFR'S ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES AND SIGNS FOR OVER 40YEARS 








DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





Spechilihy —- Co. 
Dairy Equipment 
Kenosha: Wis. 





BRONZE TABLETS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
DEDICATION a! HISTORICAL MARKERS 


send size and din for FREE SKETCH 
Tiiustrated t Book et on Request. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
26 — 22 STREET, EAST = N. Y. C. 











SPEECHES « waite Spegenee = 
Confiden 





—_ subje 
tial. ‘‘Speeches For Every Occasion,"’ a _ collec- 
tion, $1 Public Speaking Manual, $1 Officer's 
Handbook with Instant Parliamentary Guide, $1 
J Oo K E ‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’ pre- 
pared a mailed monthly, $5 a year. 
UNT Joke Boo 1. Stag Night Stories, $1 
ST NTS Stunt" Book. $1; Ladies’ _Nigne Pro- 
gram, 5; Comic Debate $2 Pro- 
gram Chairman's at Book, 81 Banque A Book. $1 
| National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 
e @ 








FRUITS & NUTS 








Florida Tree-Ripened Citrus Fruit 


GIFT BOXES OUR SPECIALTY 


Write for descriptive folder showing delivery prices. 


JOHNSON FRUIT CORPORATION 


(Established 1912) 
P.O. Box 696 243 E. Flagler St. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 








—OREGON FILBERTS— 
New crop—Best quality—State inspected nuts 


For Christmas gifts and your own Holiday use. 
In attractive 5 pound burlap bags 


FANCY GRADE $1.35 
LARGE GRADE $1.50 


Express prepaid to any point in U. 8S. 
Marylmac Filbert Orchard 
Pat McLaughlin Woodburn, Oregon 

















LABELS 


USE PATRIOTIC STICKERS 


; ON vous ENVELOPES, LETTERS, PACHAGES, ETC. 2 









mr iN STAMPS OR COINS BRINGS YOU OUR COMPLIMENTARY * 
% PACKAGE CONTAINING AN ASSORTMENT OF 100 STICKERS. *® 


* even READY LABEL CORP. * 
x. NEW YORK, MY. © 
Kee KKKKKKKKKE 












Mkl Kinds © Me Good 


Shuman OF OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
(; f IDENTIFY PREFERRED 


MERCHANDISE 





/ THE FRANK C. sHumaAn co. 


/ 600w.uacKson avo. cHicaco.iLt 





JUNIOR GONG—$6.00 
—8” high, for smaller clubs 


Complete with emblem, gavel and cov- 


er, $6.00. Same beautiful lines and 
rich metal tone as our regular gong, 
10” high, at $15.00 FLAGS—BAN- 
NERS BADGES - FAVORS — 
Everything in CLUB SUPPLIES 
Have you our No. 100 catalog? 


“OLD GLORY” 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, ti. 














The Perfect Award—The Pertect Gift 





vieque of Honor — ideal as an award 
or contests, membership designa 

tion, Christmas oe Genuine Ameri 
can Walnut, 6! 2”, with gleam- 
ing. domed me: tal. ab lem Com- 

plete catalogue illustrating Book 

ends, Book Scrolis, Humidors, ‘and 

other Plaque < Honor Products 

EE on reque 


PLAQUE af HONOR, Inc. 


9 EAST 4ist STREET, WN. 

















Everything a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons .. . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs. ae 
Speaker's ie. 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 








RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


Chicago, lil. 


325 W. Madison Si., 











{ ROTARIANS BUY 


Here is an audience made-to-order for 

any quality product for use in home | 
or business—!70,000 men who hold re- 
sponsible positions. This new directory 
of Products and Services {maximum 
size | col.x2”, minimum | col.x 1”) is 
their guide to quality products. For 
further information, write ROTARIAN, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois. 

















TAGS & SALESBOOKS 





INTERNATIONAL 
TAG AND SALESBOOK CO. 


©)-TAGS 
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A MODERN BOOKCASE IS 
A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


You can be proud to receive a new modern 
Globe-Wernicke sectional bookcase this 
Christmas. They are always in good taste 
and are used in home and office. Globe- 
Wernicke sectional bookcases in new 
streamlined designs are available in a wide 
selection of styles, finishes and sizes. 


FREE—Ask our local dealer for 32-page 
booklet, ‘‘The World’s Best Books’’ or 


write direct to us. 


° 
Above: Monticello style. The grace- 
ful, flowing lines add to its beauty . . . 
tapered wood legs . . . receding doors. 


Globe-Wernicke 





Orfaverlalar-hepm Glare 


Get this new Booklet 
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ST.PETERSBURG 
H#lorida... 


A new 32-page booklet illustrated with 
many pictures, some in natural colors, 
has been prepared to tell you the com 
plete story of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
the Sunshine City. It gives the answer 
to the questions you would ask about 
this popular winter playground. It 
shows why 300,000 Americans each year 
choose this city for their winter vaca 
tion. Before making your vacation plans, 
send for this and other helpful booklets 






| J Neal Managet Chamber of Commerce St | 
| Petersburg, Florida ‘lease send your new 32-page 

i Ss Petersburg booklet 

| Name | 
|] Address | 
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EXPLORATION as a hobby? Why 
not! At least that is the feeling of two 
Australian Rotarians—A. S. HuyBERS, of 
Brisbane, who is also president of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Austral- 
asia, and Witu1AmM H. Covu.son, T'reas- 
urer of the Rotary Club of Dalby. 

As leader of a party of 20 in the third 
exploration of the Carnarvon Mountains 
of Queensland, RoTarRiAN HuyBers had 
the largest and most representative party 
| to make a study of this basin. Just for 
| the fun of it, Hopsyist CouLson went 
along as representative of his Rotary 

Club. D. A. O’Brien, J.P., leader of the 

first two parties and organizer of this 

one, furnished the material from which 

THE Groom has adapted this description 

of exploring the Carnarvons. 


I. THE RANGES of the Carnarvon 
Mountains for ages past the Australian 
aborigines lived their primitive lives. 
They toiled not, neither did they spin— 
| but they did hunt, for that was their 
living. 
| In the caverns of the Carnarvons are 
| relics of one vanished race, often called 
| the “dead Myall race.” There are places 
| of worship, workshops, fireplaces, and 
huge art galleries with stencilled im- 
prints of human hands, feet, nulla- 
nullas (a sort of hardwood shillelagh), 











ART OF THE “dead Myall race” on the walls 
of the Carnarvon Gorge: imprints in ochre. 


boomerangs, spears, birds, snakes, and 
other objects. 

The stencilled imprints were made 
with ochre and other earths of various 
colors taken from the creek bed, which 
the native chewed in his mouth until it 


| became mixed with saliva and then blew 


it around the object held against the 
absorbent sandstone rock. This rock 
can hold 20 percent of water, and the 
beating of rain merely carries the im- 
prints to greater depths. The state of 





preservation of these of the Carnarvons 
is the best of any in Australia. Cen. 
turies have not obliterated them. 
These broken mountain ranges, once 
a sea bed, were thrown up by volcanic 
disturbances, and the sandstone from 
the sea bottom now rises 2,500 feet 
But great volcanoes threw up basalt 
on the western side which spilled across 
the sandstone, raising the height to as 
much as 4,000 feet at the peak of Mount 
Percy. 

Throughout many ages the water 
poured from the basalt heights across 
the softer sandstone and cut deep 
gulches—sometimes so narrow that the 
outstretched arms of a man will touch 
the perpendicular walls on either side 
These gorges may be only 100 feet deep 
or as much as 1,500 feet. 

Through the Carnarvon National Park 
flows a clear stream of water—18 miles 
through Carnarvon Gorge. Fish and 
platypuses abound and macrozamia 
palms, tree ferns, maidenhair and elk- 
horn ferns, cabbage-tree palms, and or- 
chids adorn the banks. 

The stone spearheads and flint knives 
found in the caves bear a close compari- 
son with similar relics of the Neolithic 
Age found in Britain, and the obvious 
question rises of a connection between 
the two. 

Among the rare botanical specimens 
found this time was a fern that identi- 
fied an isolated specimen brought out 
some 70 years ago. Studies were made 
of the channelbill, a large cuckoo whose 
habits include the laying of eggs in the 
nests of other birds—preferably mag- 
pies and crows. 

It was left for ROTARIAN COULSON, how- 
ever, to find the long-sought crescent- 
shaped scraper used by the aborigines 
to polish boomerangs. His specimen, 
the first ever found in the Carnarvons, 
was presented by him to the Melbourne 
Museum, whose mineralogist, S. R. 
MITCHELL, was with the expedition. 

It has been known that there are 
large deposits of oil-bearing shale in the 
Carnarvons, but until this exploration, 
nothing has been done to verify the rich- 
ness of the rock... One of the party, V. 
HitzkE, a producer of oil from shale, 
brought along a small plant from Bris- 
bane and distilled the first oil ever pro- 
duced from the Carnarvons from shale 
on the property of one of the “stations,” 
as ranches are called in Australia, in 
the district. 

Commenting upon this trip and the 
Carnarvons in general, Mr. MITCHELL 
speaks of the region as a “wonderland 
... a most remarkable area—scenically, 
geologically, and botanically. If it 
means nothing more, it will undoubted- 
ly increase the possibilities of Queens- 
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VIEW in the crags of the Carnarvon Ranges. 


land as an attractive detour for the 
thousands of Americans who are be- 
coming increasingly interested in Aus- 
tralia as a result of the Clipper service 
and are likely to visit this country in 
the near future.” 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you are a Rotarian, or a member of 
a Rotarian’s family, you can list your hobby 
here in the Hitching Post Directory—free, 
of course. Just send the details of your 
pet hobby to THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM. 


Penny Collection: Richard Peterson (12- 
year-old son of Rotarian—will exchange 
Lincoln and Indian pennies), Box 79, Belen, 
N. Mex., U.S.A. 

Photography: Nonita Cuesta (daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes to exchange scenic 
prints with other camera “bugs,” especially 
those in Far Eastern and Far Western 
States; will exchange match covers and 
stamps), 2628 Sunset Drive, Tampa, Fla., 
U.S.A. 

Cookbooks, Receipes: Frances A. Carr 
(daughter of Rotarian—would like to have 
cookbooks and favorite recipes of Rotarian 
families), 407 Broadway, Long Branch, N. J., 
).S.A. 

Match Covers: Jack Barnett (son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with other 
match-cover collectors in U.S.A. and other 
countries), Carthage, Miss., U.S.A. 





GIANT ferns and arched trees are found 
in the deep gorges that traverse the Carnar- 
von National Forest. (Right) View in gorge 
near Algon Falls. These pictures were taken 
with an inexpensive American camera. 


Photos: D. A. O’Brien 
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Stamps: Ellis Taylor (son of Rotarian— 
collects stamps; will trade or buy), 309 Jack- 
son St., Henderson, Ky., U.S.A. 

Correspondents: Bill Bradfield, Jr. (son 
of Rotarian—interested in recruiting mem- 
bers for Banner Correspondence Club; also 
desires correspondence with amateur print- 
ers and journalists), The Garland News, 
Garland, Tex., U.S.A 

Match Covers: Bobby 
Rotarian—-collects match covers; will ez- 
change with members of Rotarians’ fam- 
ilies), Box 388, Mount Vernon, Mo., U.S.A. 

Salt and Pepper Shakers: June Moericke 
(daughter of Rotarian collects salt and 


Graham (son of 


pepper shakers; will exchange), Marion, 
Vis., U.S.A 
Unusual Facts: Mrs. C. Norman Rice 


(wife of Rotarian—collects clippings of un- 
usual facts and origins of human customs; 
also collects four- and five-leaf clovers), 142 
New St., Spring City, Pa., U.S.A. 

Pencils, Stamps: Howard Templin (son 
of Rotarian—will exchange match covers 
for advertising pencils and old stamps; es- 
pecially interested in commemoratives), 
1514 King Ave., Lakeland, Fla., U.S.A. 


Match Covers: W. T. McLarty (collects 
match covers; will exchange), Box 325, 


Chattahoochee, Fla., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Alvin Platnick (son of Rotarian 
—collects stamps; will exchange), 801 Albe- 
marle St., Bluefield, W. Va. 

Paperweights: Marilyn L. Miller (16- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects pa- 
perweights, especially old-fashioned ones; 
will buy or trade), Sumner, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Stamps, Pennies: Dorothy Baesel (daugh- 


ter of Rotarian—collects stamps; will ex- 
change. Also interested in finding 1909 
Lincoln pennies with initials “VDB” and 


“SVDB” on coin), 405 N. 9th St., Cambridge, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Pitchers: Mrs. Milo O. Kirkpatrick (wife 
of Rotarian—collects pitchers, all sizes, old 
or new, glass, china, or luster; will exchange 
for other items), 57 Mitchell St., Asheville, 
N. C., U.S.A. 

MeGuffey’s Readers: Mrs. J. Arthur 
Powell (wife of Rotarian—collects McGuf- 
fey’s Readers; wishes information concern- 
ing source of copies), Princess Anne, Md., 
U.S.A 

Pencils: 
advertising 





Fred. J. Jordan (collects 
mechanical and wun- 
sharpened wooden; wishes especially pen- 
cils from Southern States), 329 Lake St., 
Eau Claire, Wis., U.S.A. 

Genealogy: Mrs. B. H. Blanc (wife of 
Rotarian—wishes information on these fam- 
ilies: Barker, Bowen, Forster, Hale, Howe, 
Hughey, McMichael, Mitchell, Kruschke, La 
Blanc, Warner, Renner, Steiner), 1068 
Washington St., Berlin, Wis., U.S.A. 

Cups: Mrs. W. T. Mathis (wife of Rotarian 
—collects after-dinner coffee cups and 
saucers; bulbs garden. Desires 
with other hobbyists), 247 
Pueblo, Colo., U.S.A. 
Match Covers: Aileen 

Rotarian—wishes pen pals 
age; also collects match 
Knoxville, Md., U.S.A. 
HOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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pencils, 
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correspondence 
Melrose Ave., 
Pen Pals, 
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years of 
Box 26, 
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Ideal 


Fraternal 


XMAS 
GIFT 


Only $1.00 


Deluxe Model 






Open the Door 
Quietly! For the new mem- 
ber and old timer 


Key-Chain-Lite, embossed with your Rotary 
emblem in 22k gold—a mighty welcome Christ- 
mas gift. 

NO MORE FUMBLING IN THE DARK 
This tiny, powerful pocket lite with a keychain 
lights up keys and keyhole—has hundreds of 
other uses in theatre, automobile, out-of-doors 

always handy 

Truly fine polished chrome plate 
leather covering, black pinseal or tan pigskin 
packed in handsome gift box— $1.00 complete 
Your initials 25c extra. Wallet to match—-$2.00 


real 


-——-——MAIL COUPON NOW ————- 


Immediate Delivery | 
Apex Products Corp., Dept. R | 
142-146 W. 24th St., New York, N. Y 
Enclosed find.......... (cash, money order, | 


check) for which send at once in gift package: | 
Key-chain-lites (pigskin, pinseal) at $1 ea. | 


ree Matching Wallets at $2 each. 
| Initials as follows (25c extra). ......sseeeeees 
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An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high 
schools and colleges, club 
women, business and profes- 
sional men, and others are find- 
ing Rotary’s magazine, THE 
Rotarian, useful in preparing 
papers, debate speeches, and 
talks. This is made possible 
in more than 3,000 communi- 
ties through the courtesy of a 
Rotary Club. Here is an op- 
portunity to serve. One year’s 
subscription is only $1.50. 


Tue Rotarian 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IIL. 
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BOUND 
VOLUME 
FOR 1941 


12 Issues of THe Rorarian 


Copies of THe Rotarian from 
January to December, 1941, in- 
clusive, with detailed index to 
authors, articles, photographs, 
etc., included in this Volume. 


OULD you like to have 

this attractive Bound 
Volume for 1941 for your 
library? For Rotarians, 
Rotary Clubs, libraries, and 
schools this volume will serve 
as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 
of material that has been pre- 
sented in the pages of THe 
Rorarian during 1941. 


$950 


EACH 


Price 
postpaid ........ 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East WACKER DrIvE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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“I FAILED in target practice at the police 
training school so they sent me over here.” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Fol- 
lowing is the favorite story of Mrs. Karl 
Goldhamer, wife of a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Quincy, Illinois. 


A very absent-minded professor of 
philosophy was in the habit of sitting 
over his books for the greater part of 
the night. Before retiring, he always 
put his eyeglasses between two pages 
of the book he had been studying, in 
order to find them next morning with- 


| out wasting time. 


One morning he opened his book as 
usual; but he could not find his glasses 
in the usual place. They were gone and 
all his searching seemed to be useless. 

He decided to solve the problem of 
the missing eyeglasses by means of a 
straight logical deduction. He specu- 
lated as follows: 

“Every night before retiring I put my 
glasses in the book between two pages. 
As I have done it every night for years, 
it is a matter of course that I did it 
last night too. If I did so, the glasses 
should be here, but they are not. If 
they are somewhere else, how did it 
happen? It could only happen if some- 
body took them away from here. Who 
could have taken away my eyeglasses? 
Either somebody who needs glasses or 
somebody who does not. Somebody 


| who needs eyegiasses has his own at 


hand and would not have taken my 
glasses. On the other hand, if some- 
body doesn’t need glasses, why should 
that person have taken mine? I think I 
can assume that nobody took them away. 
If nobody took them away, they should 
be here; but they are not here. What 
does it mean, ‘they are not here’? It 
means that I see that my glasses are 
not here. What does it mean, ‘I see’? 
How can I see without glasses, being so 
shortsighted? Eureka!!! The problem 
is solved! Here they are! I am wear- 
ing them on my nose.” 








Each of the words-described contains 
four letters. The zigzag, beginning in 
the upper lefthand corner, will nam: 
what Longfellow says “fill the air with 
a strange and wonderful sweetness.” 

Crosswords: 1. The Christian name of 
an unfortunate queen. 2. A young wom. 
an. 3. Indentations. 4. Without the 
sense of hearing. 5. A glossy fabric. 
6. To double over. 7. A fierce animal. 8 
A useless plant. 9. A biped. 10. Useful 
insect. 


Enigma 

I am the city and State in which Ro 
tary International will hold its 34th an- 
nual Convention. My 8-12-1-14-4 is part 
of a garment. My 18-23-7-19-6 is to give 
way. My 20-5-11-22 is conceited. My 10- 
3-13 is a word used to begin a cheer. 
My 2-24-16 is a Chinese dynasty. My 17- 
9-21-15 is a pair of animals driven to- 
gether. 


Hidden Presidents 

In the following sentence are hidden 
the names of three Past Presidents of 
Rotary International: 

The crowd was shocked when he ad- 
judged the man guilty, for others had 
done much the same and gone scot-free, 
but perhaps if the case is appealed, a 
higher court may reverse the ruling. 

The answers to the three problems 
above will be found on page 63. 


Lakes Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.— Shakespeare. 


A Cinch 

He: “If I had a million dollars, do 
you know where I’d be?” 

She: “I’ll say! You’d be on our honey- 
moon.”—Wheels, AMARILLO, TEXAS. 


That’s Different 

Husband (reprovingly): “Didn’t I 
hear you tell your friends that your 
pretty dress came from abroad?” 

Wife: “Not exactly, dear. You see, it’s 
last year’s dress which I turned inside 
out. I simply said, ‘It’s from the other 
side.’ "—The Pal-U-Met, WESTFIELD, MAs- 
SACHUSETTS. 


It Can Be Done 

Two men in a car went right past the 
traffic lights when they were red and 
were stopped by a policeman. 

“I’m sorry, Officer,” said the driver, 
thinking quickly. “I happen to be a 
doctor and I’m taking a patient to the 
asylum in a hurry.” 

The policeman was suspicious, but the 
passenger was just as quick. Looking 
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up at the policeman with a seraphic 
smile, he whispered, “Kiss me, darling.” 

They got away with it!—Rotary Revo- 
lutions, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Rin-n-g: 

Orator: “Who has done most to 
arouse the working classes?” 

Heckler: “The inventor of alarm 
clocks.”—The Rotary Felloe, HIGHLAND 
ParK, MICHIGAN. 


Then the War Started 

The young Negro recruit was the vic- 
tim of so many practical jokes that he 
doubted all men and their motives. One 
night while he was on guard, the figure 
of one of the officers loomed up in the 
darkness. 

“Who goes dere?” he challenged. 

“Major Moses,” replied the officer. The 
young Negro scented a joke. 

“Glad to meet yuh, Moses,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘Advance and give de Ten 
Commandments.”—Cogwheel, FRAMING- 
HAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Appreciative 

A young hillbilly from an isolated 
ranch bought an ice-cream cone, walked 
outside to eat it, then carried the cone 
carefully back to the soda fountain. 
Handing it back to the clerk, he said, 
“Much obliged for the use of the vase.” 
—The Wheel, WINpDsorR, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Add: War Haters 

After a long talk on the value of 
peace, goodwill, and disarmament, a 
teacher asked if the class objected to 
war. 

“Yes, sir, I do!” said one boy. 

“Good! Now tell us why.” 

“Because,” said the boy, “wars make 
history, and I hate  history.”—The 
Northamptarian, NORTHAMPTON, MaAssa- 
CHUSETTS. 


Reciprocity 

One of our local ministers after per- 
forming a marriage ceremony recently 
was astonished when the groom took 
him aside to whisper, “Thanks a lot. 





I’m sorry I have no money to pay you, 
but if you'll show me your gas meter, 
I can fix it so it won’t register.”—The 
Rotary Balita, MANILA, THE PHILIPPINES. 





It Doesn't Hurt 


There's no pain involved in thinking 
up lines for bobtailed limericks, so 
we're told. Even if there were, a lot 
of readers would get out their pencils 
and start whittling out a line to com- 
plete the unfinished verse below. Why 
not join in the fun? If yours is the 
best submitted by February 1, you will 
receive a check for $2. Send contribu- 
tions—as many as you wish—to The 
Fixer, Stripped Gears Department, care 
of "The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl_—Gears Eds. 











Party Line 
Our Club has a custom each year 
Of a party of Christmastide cheer 
For those who at best 
Have few chances at zest 


On the Dot 

That the unfinished limerick in the 
September Rotarian hit a responsive 
chord is indicated by the number of 
lines sent in to finish it. However, to 
Thomas S. Burr, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Rumford, Maine, goes $2 for 
the best line. His contribution, THE 
FIxer opined, reflected what happens in 
Rotary Clubs when meetings start on 
time. But, on second thought, he figures 
maybe the dime was a factor. 


“Our program starts off with a bang,” 
Said Bill Jones, as the gong loudly rang. 
“We start right on time, 
Or it costs us a dime— 
Which makes us a punctual gang.” 


Answers to Problems on Page 62 


Z1GzaG: Mayflowers. Crosswords: 1. Mary. 
2. mAid. 3. baYs. 4. deaF. 5. siLk. 6. 
fOld. 7. Wolf. 8. wEed. 9. biRd. 10. beeS. 

ENIGMA: Rotary’s 34th annual Convention 
will be held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

HIDDEN PRESIDENTS: Head (Walter D., 
1939-40), Roth (Almon E., 1930-31), Sapp 
(Arthur H., 1927-28). 





“HERE we've followed you for nearly five miles, and I ask you—for what?” 


DECEMBER, 1941 


CHRISTMAS-THRILLS 


BIG BUSINESSMEN mail us lists of one to 500 names 
for Good Will giftse—THANKSGIVING or CHRIST- 
MAS sents—Birthdays and SUNDAY Dinner SUR- 
PRISE. Boys at Camp. 7 






$1.85 


DELIVERED 


IDEAL 
GIFT 


ORDEREARLY 


UNIQUE—unusual—temptingly tender—crisp, nutty. 
sweet—FAMOUS GREEN BROS, PASCAL CELERY. 
DELUXE package tied in red ribbon and rosette—color- 
ful, beautiful, delicious—Artistic. 

More appreciated than a $10.00 bill. 

Reasonably priced—$1.85 per bunch of 12 stalks—<ellv- 
ered (guaranteed perfect) express prepaid any place in the 
United States. Not equalled anywhere at any price. 
Thousands mail us weekly standing orders for home use. 


@. GIANT PEARS >. tt.c80: 
nC sHAtwitihason DLS 
Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
GAMY TROUT DELICIOUS 


Caught Today—Shipped Tee fie Tomorrow or 
Next Day. Guaranteed “‘A THRILL” and Perfect 
Arrival—or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit good with 


pLuxe Bi 
us. DeLuxe Box contains— 8 TROUT 914 te 10% 


£7979 inches lo 
a Priceonly $3.50 


Delivered any place in the 
United States. Iced—Ex- 
press Prepaid. Trout Aman- 
dine Recipe on box 

Prices and literature on above and 
Ruby Blood Grape Fruit— Duckling 


| [C= had. —Turkey»—Rare Fruits and other 
GREEN BROS. Fyeueeerore 


ee eee Denver, Colorado 















a ‘a *Te 
14W.RANDOLPH ST. 
"Famous for Good Food” 
Main Dining Room: 
HANS MUENZER 
and HIS ENSEMBLE 
OLD HEIDELBERG 
OCTET 


Downstairs: 


LOUIE and HIS GANG 


CHICAGO =: : : : : : ILLINOIS 
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A Convenient Binder 
for Your Magazines 


« If you want to keep old copies of THe RoTARIAN 
pyre mY available for reference purposes, try 
a Multiple Binder. it is easy to operate, strong and 
durable, and priced at only $2.00 in the United 
States; $2.50 in other countries. 


. ole by name—TuHeE ROTARIAN Multiple Binder 
om 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker, Chicago, ill., U. & A, 
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ROTARY’S 1942 CONVENTION 
in Toronto, Ontario, is still half a 
year away, but today is none too 
early for the thousands who will 
attend it to begin their armchair 
researches on Canada. William 
Lyon Phelps offers a ready-made 
start for such studies elsewhere in 
these pages. He packs his regu- 
lar column this month with com- 
ment on books about the land of 
the Maple Leaf. 


THE CONVENTION THEME 
is ready. It is: Learning How to 
Live Together. To many a Rotary 
gathering, President Tom J. Davis 
has voiced the conviction that “If 
civilization is destroyed, it will be 
destroyed for one reason and one 
alone—and that is that civilized 
human beings have failed to learn 
how to live together.” This belief 
guided his selection of the Conven- 
tion theme. The whole portent of 
Rotary, President Davis would 
probably agree, is better human 
relationships. But at Toronto, Ro- 
tarians will learn new ways to 
make their work toward that goal 
more effective. One important 
study should be the report of Ro- 
tary’s Committee on Research As 
to Participation of Rotarians in 
Post-War World Reorganization. 
If you don’t know about it, we 
suggest you look up Walter D. 
Head’s guest editorial in the Oc- 
tober issue. 


HIS JOB 
chains a certain journalist to his 
typewriter. You’d expect that dur- 
ing his free moments he’d flee far 
from the enslaving keyboard, but 
he doesn’t. Continuing to crouch 
over it, he merrily “bats out” what 
he deprecatingly calls “mash 
notes.” These are mere wisps of 
letters, 30-word notes of congratu- 
lation, best wishes, thanks, or en- 
couragement to his friends. How- 
ever, if you’re in khaki and far 
from nowhere, his notes become 
letters, ones which Private “Gene” 
Gach (see page 12) would whack 
with approval. But our note writer 
wants nothing from these people. 
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He is not running for office. It’s 
merely his little system for saying 
some things that most people feel 
but seldom express. Certainly it is 
all sentiment—but a kind that 
could stand wide emulation. 


SING, SING, SING! 
That’s the three-word formula for 
successful Rotary Clubs by a suc- 
cessful Past District Governor. He 
reminds us that it was Rotary that 
pepularized community singing 
which was taken up during World 
War I and did much to develop an 
esprit de corps. Rotary Clubs 
would do a great service to their 
members, he believes, if more at- 
tention were given to more and 
better singing now. 


WHICH REMINDS US 
of the news story on the torpedo- 
ing of the Volendam. Some 300 
British children, being expatriated 
for the duration, rallied and start- 
ed to sing Roll Out the Barrel and 
other popular songs. The singing 
brought both children and adults 
together physically as well as psy- 
chologically, and an incipient pan- 
ic was averted. 


‘NONSENSE!’ 
is what one of the 45 Fostoria Ro- 
tarians whose town and Club are 
described elsewhere in this issue 
calls the idea that a Rotary Club 
is a cross section of a town. “No 
Rotary Club has bums, thieves, 
and other low-lifers in it,” he says. 
And, happily, he is right. But he 
does agree that a Rotary Club is 
a cross section of the business and 
professional life of a community 
and that its “influence reaches in- 
to almost every square of the 
town’s social fabric.” 


IT IS THAT VIEW 
and that influence that our study 
of Fostoria, Ohio, seeks to show. 
The story is semisociological. It 
is presented popularly, but in its 
lines, or between them, even the 
sociologist may find facts of sig- 
nificance. Fostoria, as the story 
asserts, could have been your 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


town. Students of American com- 
munities sifted it out of many and 
gave assurance that in size, geo- 
graphic location, balance of agri- 
culture to industry, and in many, 
another particular, Fostoria is 
representative of home _ towns 
across the United States and Can- 
ada. The selection was objective: 
so is the presentation. The sur- 
vey proved a considerable under- 
taking, and probably will not soon 
be attempted again. But there it 
is—the story of a typical Ameri- 
can community and the Rotary 
Club within it. 


JUST WHY OR HOW ROTARY 
gets hold of the loyalties of men 
so that week after week they at- 
tend luncheons and give freely of 
their time to Committee work has 
never been entirely explained. 
But more than a glimmer of the 
reasons can be gained by match- 
ing one’s Rotary experience with 
what Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, 
Columbia University psychologist, 
calls the “Six Signposts of Hap- 
piness”’: 

1. The approval of your community; 
at least the absence of scorn or con- 
tempt. 

2. Friends and affection. 

3. The opportunity for exercising 
power over some person, animal, or 
thing, to make them do what you wish. 

4. A chance now and then for ad- 
venture. 

5. Some room or place where you 
can go and know that no one is going 
to intrude. 

6. Something or somebody to be an- 
gry at and attack. 


A CERTAIN AMERICAN 
Rotarian is a millinery retailer. 
For years he sold hats which he 
asserted came from Paris or New 
York, hats which were not made 
in Paris or New York. His custom- 
ers liked his product—and “what 
they don’t know won’t hurt them.” 
Then one day, listening to a talk 
on Rotary Vocational Service, an 
anecdote caught his ear. It was 
about a Mexican shoe manufac- 
turer who labelled his shoes “Made 
in U.S.A.” or “Made in England” 
—until he became a Rotarian. 
Now, that certain American mil- 
linery retailer does not mislabel 
his hats. “I want to be a good Ro- 
tarian too,” he says. 


“To CLL 

















OUT OF THE NIGHT 


The 841-page best-seller that took all America by storm! 
Unmasking the headlines, it made headline news itself! 


Reader's Digest Magazirie warned, 


BEST KNOWN 


WORKS OF 


“Don’t miss it!’ 


ZOLA 


(Continued from back cover) 


No wonder LIFE Magazine took not one, 

it TWO consecutive issues to tell the story 

f this man Jan Valtin and his book. No 

nder OUT OF THE NIGHT was the 

of readers from New York—(where he 
s today, an exile from his native land 
nd a marked man in the country of his 

joption)—to San Francisco, where as a 
prisoner in San Quentin, he first dreamed of 
WI iting this book! 

Jan Valtin is (as his name suggests) a 
modern Jean Valjean, beaten and hunted 
from pillar to post—a wanderer over the 
face of the earth. There’s hardly a port 
from ice-bound Murmansk to tropical Pan- 
ama—hardly a city in the civilized world 
exists in which he met no sensational ex- 
He was nurtured in a world of 


perience. 
discontent, fighting his way through con- 
spiracies, conflicts, tyrannies! He fell 


desperately in love and brought a son into 
the world with the very shadows of his 
torturers on the wall behind him! Here is 
the story of a life which leaves no string 
of the human heart untouched. 


‘“‘Enough Material for Dozens 
of Novels!’’ 


So said one critic in praise of Jan Valtin's 
epoch-spanning career. For here are trickery 
and treachery, gun running and rum run- 
ning, passion and physical combat and 
starvation and fanatical loyalty. An over- 
laden merchantman in a storm at sea, with 
no one aboard who could pilot her! A 
desperate return to his wife’s bedside, with 
every back-door, every roof-top under the 
hawk-eyed surveillance of the Gestapo! 
Fiendish, sadistic tortures in a concentra- 
tion camp! Revelations of sinister espionage 
activities which ONLY NOW are coming 
to the surface! 

But such a book as OUT OF THE 
NIGHT cannot be summarized in words, 
or paragraphs. It must be read, lived, ex- 
perienced. And now, this best-selling auto- 
biography, far stranger than any fiction, is 
yours as a FREE GIFT! Accept it at once 
and prepare for the reading experience of 
your life! 


NOW... Accept These TWO Books as a FREE GIFT! 


But you receive MORE than OUT OF 
THE NIGHT on this offer from ‘“‘America’s 
Biggest Bargain Book Club.’’ You ALSO 
get Best Known Works of Zola, 512 more 
pages of exciting reading, the finest novels 
and short stories of France’s most human 
writer! 


You should have BOTH kinds of books 
in your library—the best of the classic and 
the best of the new. And the Book League 
is the ONLY book club that brings you 
BOTH—every month! ONE book you get is a new 
best-seller (like OUT OF THE NIGHT)—books 
retailing from $2 to $3, by authors like Sinclair 
Lewis, Edna Ferber, Kathleen 
Norris, Somerset Maugham. 
And the OTHER is a hand- 


somely-bound ‘“‘collected works’’ edition (like this 
ZOLA volume) by great masters such as Dumas, 
Hugo, de Maupassant, Oscar Wilde, Emerson, and 
others! And the monthly cost will amaze you: only 
$1.39, not for each book, but for BOTH! 


SEND NO MONEY 
5 Days’ Free Examination 


Don’t KEEP OUT OF THE NIGHT and ZOLA 
unless you wish. You need send no money to receive 
them. You may send them back without obligation 
But READ them, from cover to cover. See for 
yourself with what fascinating books the Book 
League helps you accumulate an enviable library of 
great reading. And if you choose to keep them 
FREE—your membership will start with NEXT 
month’s equally-fine DOUBLE-SELECTION. 
Send the postcard NOW! No stamp is necessary. 


BOOK LEAGUE OF 














you meet the 
incomparable 





At Last, in this ZOLA Volume 


NANA! 


AMERICA, Dept. R12, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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as an amazing 
double book-gift! 


From Coast to Coast! 
Never Before Such Amazing 
Reviews About One Book! 
NEW YORK: Ed Fitzgerald, Sta 
WOR—‘‘Your 


worth any way you figure it, 





tion money’s 


ee et 


whether in quality, quantity, 


sper yt 


drama, tragedy, intrigue, goose- 
Gar- 


th 


flesh, disillusionment—a 


- 


gantua of a book!”’ 


ATLANTA Journal 
adventure, action and danger it 
all the 


fiction murder 


‘*For sheer 


of a 
bol- 
stered by the hard quality of 


has excitement 


mystery, 


are sleet ate cern ene bMS age 


actuality!”’ 


CHICAGO Daily News—‘‘Great 
shades of Homer, what a nar- 
rative is this! Once you get this 
book into your hands all other 
books will remain untouched 


until you have completed it!” 


PO: Sen nen > 


SAN FRANCISCO Chronicle 


“One of the most amazing auto- 


oY ik te ee ae 


biographies of our time!”’ 
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Regular Price | 


OUT OF THE NIGHT ““s3'so 











. scarlet woman of the 
streets, whom Zola picked 
from the gutters of Paris 
and made into one of 
literature’s immortal hero- 
ines! 

This volume contains, 
absolutely complete, the 
entire novel, NANA— 
which Parisians bought 
secretly and carried home 
under their cloaks! Now 
you may read it—PLUS 
the finest work of this 
great French realist, all 
translated from the orig- 
inal French. Includes A 
Love Episode, Mysteries 
of Marseilles, The Miller’s 
Daughter (one of the most 





exciting short stories ever 
written) and others. 
Zola dared to reveal 
both the beauty and the 
sordidness of life. He 
stands supreme in world 
literature for his frank- 
ness! The recent moving 
picture of his life (starring 
Paul Muni) dramatically 
showed millions how he 
fearlessly championed 
freedom in life and letters 
—no matter what sensi- 
tive souls were shocked 
and scandalized! Now, in 
addition to OUT OF 
THE NIGHT, accept this 
handsome ZOLA volume 
absolutely FREE! 
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BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. R12, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me—FREE—Best Known Works of Zola § 
(including “NANA”) and OUT OF THE NIGHT, retail § 
price $3.50. Within 5 days I may return them if I care to, 
without cost or obligation. Otherwise I will continue to re- | 
ceive the forthcoming monthly double-selections for a year 

at only $1.39, plus few cents postage, for BOTH books. 
















“If under 21, 


ST a ne eT ape age, please.®........ 
In Canada: 215 Vittoria Street, Toronto 

[ ]HANDSOME LEATHER BINDING: Check box at left 

—if you wish to receive your world’s masterpieces (one cach 

month) in genuine pia seal grain leather with silver stamp 4 

ing—for only 50c additional each month. 















‘The most terrific, the most 
marvelous book written 


in years! I urge ever} 
yVesl-taler: tei sel a-t- (ean) oa 
— WALTER WINCHELL 















350,000 Copies Sold. 


But NOW It’s YOURS:: 


The Most |) 
Stupendous | 
Book Smash 
of Our Time! 












Now FREE! The opportunity you’ve been waiting for—to 
read this most tremendous, most talked-about book of our day! 
Nearly 850 pages, crammed with adventure and excitement. More than a “thriller” 
of dangers fought and conquered! More than a tender, touching love story. More 
than a harrowing account of torture, a hair-raising undercover exposé of inter- 
national espionage, an epic of nations and peoples smoldering with hate and fear! 
BECAUSE IT’S ALL TRUE! And now OUT OF 
THE NIGHT (and Best Known Works of ZOLA) 


are both yours—FREE! |] BEST KNOWN 
(Continued on inside cover) J E: é 70 4 L A 


First Class Rf 

PERMIT No. 3 ah ” 
: Including “NANA 

Complete! 
























(Sec. S10 P.L. & R.) 
Garden City, N. Y. 
















































Rome IN ADDITION to OUT 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD sommes OF oe ae 
receive FREE this beauti- 
Ne Postage Stamp Needed If Mailed in United States a ee fully-bound collection of the 
finest works of an author 
a you’ve always longed to read 
4c POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY a , amile Zola! These two 
‘ecommamnes books — you a total of 
more than 1,300 pages of 
(Complete des 
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